







SUMMER ISLAND 




Alison MacKay had returned to her Scottish home after a 2-year 
absence to keep things going while her mother was ill - and perhaps 
to take up her old romance with Gavin Chisholm. But there had 
been too many changes at Loch Arden - and it is never easy to put 


back the clock. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Ailsa MacKay closed her eyes for a moment against the glare of 
sunlight pouring in through the earriage window. She was on the 
train now, her deeision finally made. At Inverness she would join 
the bus and travel north and west until the fair green hills of Coigaeh 
lay between her and the sea. 


She thought of the blue inland lochs glittering in the sun and the 
dark forest trees and the distant mountain peaks erowned with snow 
even in this bright spring weather, and somehow she knew that she 
would have returned anyway. Not pressed by Isobel or anyone else. 
She would have made the journey beeause she had wanted to come, 
because her heart would not allow her to stay away. But not yet! She 
had wanted to play for time, a little time to steel herself against 
disappointment, against the possibility of despair. 


'You'll go, of course,' Isobel had said. 'It's your duty. One of us has 
to be there, and I ean't.' 


Watehing her over the twins' newly-washed heads, Isobel's eyes had 
held a challenge whieh she eould not ignore. She had to go to give 
her mother peace of mind, and there was no more than an instant's 
hesitation before Ailsa had agreed to return to the eroft at Loeh 
Arden to keep things 'tieking over', as Isobel had put it - Isobel, with 
her full life and her two babies and her brilliant husband who was a 
lecturer at the University and a kindly family man into the bargain! 

The train sped on, eating up the miles as she gazed through the wide 
observation window, reviewing the past. Her mother's illness had 
eome like a bolt out of the blue, the impossible happening whieh 
had jolted them all so severely. Catriona MacKay had been like a 
roek, strong and enduring through every phase of their ehildhood 
and adoleseenee, tender and unfailingly wise. She had seen them 
through family storms and smiled on their happiness; she had been 



proud and eager for their continuing success, accepting the fact that, 
one by one, they would leave the croft to further their education in 
the south. Isobel had gone first, marrying as soon as she had 
completed her training as a teacher, and Ailsa had followed in her 
wake to take a secretarial course in Glasgow, which she had just 
completed. 

Wondering now what she had intended to do with her life before her 
mother had been taken ill, she realized that her plans had been 
vague. A job somewhere, probably in Edinburgh, the stimulus of 
work to obliterate a memory! And now she was walking straight 
back into that memory. She was going home. 

Her heartbeats quickened as she remembered the past. Was it no 
more than a dream, 6r could she really pick up the threads of that 
old love affair, as Isobel had suggested? It was two years since she 
had last seen Gavin Chisholm, busy, full years haunted sometimes 
by a vague regret. Yet she couldn't have remained at Loch Arden 
any more than he could have done. Education was an old tradition, 
and he had his father's place to fill. Doctor Chisholm had died at the 
end of that last bright summer she remembered so well, when the 
thought of a career was just ahead of her, when there was no real 
hurry to choose, but already Gavin was committed. By his mother's 
wish he was to follow in his father's footsteps. He had been in his 
third year at Edinburgh University when his father had died and Nan 
Chisholm had installed a locum to continue the practice while she 
took a refresher course in medicine herself. A clever, even a brilliant 
woman, she had come back into the practice at fifty years of age to 
hold it for her son. 

Ailsa moved her position at the window, conscious of the chill 
feeling which always assailed her when she thought about Gavin's 
mother. She knew quite well that Nan Chisholm had tried to keep 
them apart. Tried and succeeded? 



It was a question she couldn't answer. Or perhaps she didn't want to 
answer it. All she knew from her own mother was that Gavin had 
returned to Loch Arden and was firmly installed as partner to the 
aggressive Doctor Nan. 

At Inverness she settled herself and her luggage in the bus, waiting 
almost impatiently for this final part of her journey to begin. Then 
someone was hammering at the window and she looked through the 
glass to see Gavin Chisholm standing on the pavement, smiling in at 
her. 

He hadn't changed. Not one little bit! The years were folded back 
and everything was just the same! 

So she told herself, diving out of the bus to shake him by the hand. 

Hullo, there!' he said. 'I hear you're going home.' 

'Yes, I'm on my way!' She was surprised how breathless she felt, 
meeting him unexpectedly like this. 'My mother has to stay in 
Glasgow for some post-operative treatment. It will take a month or 
two, so I'm going back to the croft to cope.' 

'Alone?' 


'Why not? There's only Rah and my father to look after.' 


'And the sheep and hens and, probably, a cow.' He was looking at 
her keenly. 'It's not like Glasgow.' 


'I don't want it to be like Glasgow!' Her cheeks were delicately 
stained with pink, her pulses racing. 'I don't think I could have 
settled in the south. I'm like you,' she added quickly, 'destined to 
return to the Highlands!' 



He looked grave for a moment and then he smiled, the smile she 
remembered so well. 


'Let me rescue your gear from that ramshackle conveyance and give 
you a lift,' he offered. 'I can stow Mother's parcels in the boot.' 

'Oh - your mother?' she said, hesitating with one foot on the bus 
step. 'Is she with you?' 

'I've just seen her on to the train.' He went ahead of her into the bus. 
'She's off to a wedding in Edinburgh. I should have gone with her, 
but we decided someone had to stay and hold the fort over the week¬ 
end. The wedding was more important to Mother than it was to me.' 

He took down her suitcase and the leather grip she had stowed on 
the rack above her seat while she watched him with an eagerness 
which almost showed. Two years had made little difference to him, 
she thought. He was still the same rather quiet, introspective boy she 
had known for most of her life, with just the faintest veneer of 
professionalism about him now, and it might have been only 
yesterday that they had sailed the loch together in his battered old 
dinghy or climbed the hill behind Glenarden Lodge to ski across the 
winter snow. 

When he had collected her luggage he settled her in the passenger 
seat of the immaculate car parked across the courtyard from the bus. 
This was the way to be going home, with Gavin by her side! 

They drove in comparative silence until they were on the outskirts 
of the city facing the hills and the deep glens ahead of them. It was a 
road she loved and one she had travelled many times, but not like 
this. Never quite like this! Sinking back into the deeply-upholstered 
seat, she drew a swift, appreciative breath. 

'I must admit this is heaps more comfortable than travelling by the 
bus,' she decided. 



Her companion smiled. 


'I could have missed you,' he said. 'I almost parked the car on the 
other side of the street!' 

He would have been sorry if they hadn't met, and the suggestion 
brought a new and urgent warmth into her cheeks. 

'My luck was in, apparently.' She watched his hands on the wheel, 
long, narrow, delicate-looking hands, the fingers tapered and 
slightly tilted at the ends. An artist's hands. 'How are things in the 
glen?' she asked. 

He shrugged, putting his foot down on the accelerator as they 
reached the open road. 

'Much as usual.' 

His reply disappointed her for some odd reason. 

'You sound - disinterested,' she suggested. 

'I'm not really.' His mouth, which had never been firm, took on a 
stubborn line. 'I've got a job to do.' 

She turned in her seat, looking at him in surprise. 

'But surely it's the job you want to do? You were always meant to be 
a doctor.' 

'Was I? Well, I'm one now, and everybody should be satisfied,' he 
said flatly. 

'Aren't you?' 


'Yes and no.' 



'That's a funny sort of answer.' She took the bull by the horns 
'Either you're happy in your work or you're not.' 


He threw her a swift, appraising glanee. 


'Your remarks were always to the point, Ailsa,' he remembered 


'Well, I hope I say what I mean.' 


'Why shouldn't you? You've got the eourage of your eonvietions.' 


'Haven't you?' She recognized the swift challenge in her words with 
faint surprise. 'Everybody should stick to their guns, especially if it's 
a matter of principle.' 

'And this isn't,' he said. 'I shall remain a G.P. to please my mother.' 
'She always wanted you in the practice,' Ailsa reflected. 

He nodded. 


'She worked like a slave after my father died.' 

She wanted him to go on talking about his career, but he switched 
the subject. 

'You won't find much changed in the glen,' he told her. 'The Lodge 
has been sold, but that's about all.' 

He sounded vague about the happenings in the glen, but even such a 
small scrap of information as the sale of Glenarden Lodge was 
interesting to her. 

'Surely this is quite recent,' she remarked. 'It's been our local white 
elephant for so long that I can't imagine anyone buying it to live in.' 



'Oh, they've moved in all right, but that's about as mueh as I ean tell 
you. The place appears to be shrouded in mystery,' he added, 'with 
all sorts of strange comings and goings to titillate village curiosity. 
Cathie will be able to tell you more about it.' He glanced down at 
her for a moment. 'You know, of course, that she came back to teach 
in the school?' 

'Isobel told me. What a grand reunion it's going to be.' She smiled 
up at him. 'You and I first, Gavin, and then Cathie! Do you 
remember the day you tipped us both in the loch when we were 
racing for the Weir Trophy? I suppose it's going to be a lot different 
without the Weirs at the Lodge,' she reflected, 'unless the new 
owners want to play laird in their turn.' 

'There isn't much sign of it,' he answered bluntly. 'From what I can 
gather, the new owner appears to be something of a recluse.' 

'A - hermit, do you mean?' 

'Could be. He hasn't been seen around very much, and he's erected a 
great fence all round the property with Keep Out notices at every 
gate.' 

'But that's ridiculous,' she declared. 'The Lodge has always been part 
of the glen, and we could use the policies whenever we liked. There 
was a sort of right-of-way through the estate and over the hill to 
Loch Fionnside.' 

'There isn't any more, I can assure you, but it's not all that important, 
is it?' he suggested. 

'I think it is.' She was frowning. 'People ought not to be allowed to 
buy property and shut it off, especially when it has been part of a 
community for so long.' 



'Perhaps not,' he agreed, 'but what ean we really do about it? If you 
want a peaceful life you have to accept these things.' 

She looked astonished. 

'Is that what you want - peace at any price?' 

She was sorry as soon as she had asked the question because she 
knew she had hurt him. 


'I don't like feudin' and fechtin',' he answered lightly enough. 'There 
ought to be a law against controversy.' 

'But there's right and wrong!' she argued. 'If one just submits to an 
injustice every time one loses more than the point at issue in the 
end. One becomes a - sort of doormat, and everybody will take 
advantage of the fact.' 

He smiled, watching the road ahead. 

'That would never happen to you,' he prophesied. 'You're all fire and 
impatience. It must be the red hair!' 


Til have you know the word is "auburn"!' she protested with mock 
dignity. 'I was red as a carrot at one time, but it has darkened nicely!' 
She tossed her tawny mane back from her shoulders. 'I like my hair!' 


'So do I!' He was smiling affectionately now. 'It always made you 
stand out in a crowd. Cathie used to say she could spot you a mile 
off!' 


It was the second time he had mentioned Cathie Grant, her old 
school friend. Twice within a quarter of an hour. 

'These people at the Lodge,' she prompted, trying to ignore the fact, 
'are they a large family or just this recluse living by himself ?' 



'I haven't met any of them. They would appear not to need a doetor, 
and eertainly not a loeal one.' He settled more comfortably behind 
the wheel. 'They moved in just over a month ago, after a lot of work 
had been done in the house by outside tradesmen.' 


'That would annoy a lot of people,' Ailsa chuckled. 'No chance of 
the odd bit of inside information to pass around!' 


'Exactly,' he agreed. 'So now you know something of the feeling in 
the glen.' 


'I suppose they could have employed local labour,' she suggested, 
'unless they were in a tearing hurry to take possession.' 


'Everything was done most methodically and with the minimum of 
publicity,' he agreed. 


'And nobody has met the recluse? Eace to face, I mean?' 

'I don't think so. The notices seemed to go up overnight, as if he had 
erected them in the dark.' 

'I can't see the need for all the cloak-and-dagger atmosphere,' she 
objected. '.Why does he need to hide himself away?' 

'He comes and goes, apparently, but always in a high- powered car. 
He's been seen about the estate, mostly at a distance, and no one can 
describe him in detail.' 


'Young or old?' 

'Youngish. That's the consensus of opinion, anyway. And there's a 
tall blonde there occasionally, hiding behind dark spectacles 
whenever she goes out. I've seen her once, walking along the shore, 
but she turned and fled before I could approach her.' 



'Is she this man's wife, do you think?' 

'I haven't a clue.' 

'What about the post-office? Surely they get the odd letter, or even 
a postcard?' 

'No, that's another sore point. Miss MacTavish can't tell anyone a 
thing! Their mail comes privately, in a registered bag.' 

She turned in the wide bucket seat to face him. 


'This is incredible - almost like a whodunit! Do you think they have 
something to hide?' 


'Why should they?' He gave her a quick glance. 'It may just be a 
strong desire to protect their privacy.' 


'Which isn't good for the glen.' Ailsa's brows drew together in an 
impatient frown. 'A house like the Lodge has a certain amount of 
responsibility towards the community, or it should have. That's how 
it's always been. Garden parties for this and that; open days; the 
right-of-way accessible to everybody because it's gone on for years 
and years. It's tradition, isn't it, and no stranger should be allowed to 
break with it. I suppose these people have a great deal of money,' 
she added. 'It's acres and acres of land, and the Islands, too,' she 
remembered. 'Eilean Dubh and Eilean Bodach!' She watched him 
urgently. 'You don't suppose they could prohibit the Islands?' 

'They can do what they like with their own property.' 


'But, Gavin - the Islands! You can't just sit there and agree to 
somebody - this stranger - shutting them off, keeping us from going 
there whenever we wish?' 



'It's not something we're going to be asked about,' he answered 
slowly. 'As far as I know, they haven't done anything about the 
Islands yet.' 


'Yet? Then you think they will eventually?' 


'Ailsa, I just don't know!' 
She felt exasperated. 


'Don't know, or don't eare?' 


'Caring about it won't make mueh difference.' 

'You're accepting a dictatorship!' 

Tm bowing to the inevitable.' 

'But why should we?' Her eyes were alight with a fighting concern. 
'It's our glen. We've lived here all our lives, with the exception of a 
year or two, as far as you and I are concerned, and we should have a 
say in the matter. Strangers can't just walk in and disrupt a whole 
accepted way of life, something that's gone on and on for so long. 
Our family has been at Balnakeil for three generations. Rab and 
Isobel and I are the fourth. That ought to mean something. It did to 
the Weirs, because we had been in the glen as long as they had.' 

'And now they've gone,' he reminded her. ' "The old order 
changeth", Ailsa, whether we like it or not. I suppose it had to 
come.' 


She felt deflated, bruised by his seeming indifference. 

'It's something you don't really care about,' she accused him 
unbelievingly. 'You haven't been in the glen long enough.' 



His father had bought the Glenarden practice fifty years ago, a 
bachelor doctor who had married late in life to everyone's surprise, 
bringing his doctor bride into the community much against her will, 
it was said. Nevertheless, Nan Chisholm had home her only son 
there and Gavin had always considered himself part of the glen, 
although he had been educated away from it, in the south. 

'You've got this thing about Loch Arden,' he said. 'I would have 
thought your years in Glasgow would have cured you of such a 
fierce allegiance.' 

'Two years,' she reminded him. 'They were nothing.' 


'What would you have done if you hadn't been forced to come 
back?' he asked. 


'I wasn't forced to do anything.' She bridled at the abrupt question. 'I 
wanted to come, deep down. Of course. Mother being ill and having 
to have this hospital treatment settled the matter for me,' she 
admitted truthfully. 'Isobel has her own home to look after, and her 
first responsibility is to Alex and the twins.' 

'They must be nearly four months now,' he reflected. 'Is your mother 
staying with them?' 

Ailsa nodded. 


'You know about the treatment? It's going to take all of six months, 
and Mother hopes she can help Isobel with the twins in between her 
visits to the Infirmary.' 

'While you continue to cope at Balnakeil. It's a sensible 
arrangement,' he agreed. 

They drove through Beauly and Muir of Ord on to the Gorston road, 
where the forests stood thick and green and the deep straths cleaved 



their way into the still hearts of the mountains. The rush of water 
and the gleam of sunlit lochs was everywhere, and her pulses 
quickened to the call of home. This was the north land; this was the 
Highlands! It was her country, and no other place could ever 
demand the staunch allegiance of her impulsive heart. Wherever she 
went, whatever befell her, she would always want to come back. 


Glancing at her companion, she wondered what he thought of this 
homecoming, if it meant as much to him as it did to her. She had 
always looked up to him, hero- worshipping him, she supposed, and 
if they didn't see eye to eye about absolutely everything surely that 
was as it should be. What a dreary existence it would be to live one's 
life with a passive person all the time! 


Gavin was more handsome even than she remembered him to be. 
The dark hair waving slightly above the broad forehead, the aquiline 
nose and high cheekbones, the eyes with their thick fringe of black 
lashes serving to deepen their remarkable azure blue had been 
etched on her memory for so long that she scarcely noticed the 
downward droop of the mouth and the basic weakness of the chin. 
The years had stolen nothing from the magic of her girlhood love 
and she still regarded him as the essential hero of all her dreams. By 
that token, she wanted him to tell her that he thought of her in the 
same romantic way. 


Perhaps it was too soon for that, she reasoned, as they drove on. 
They were just at the beginning, with clear, blue days ahead of them 
in a land which had seen the blossoming of their love. 


That was how she thought of it, although no actual word of love had 
ever passed between them. They had been good companions, two in 
a group who had never really broken away to anything more 
familiar, but it had seemed to Ailsa all along that they could not fail 
to love each other. She had thought about him for two long years, 
anticipating this moment of their meeting as it was now, when he 



would be his own master, freed from the shaekles of his mother's 
tyranny, free to act and think for himself. 

There was a certain maturity in his look which encouraged her, and 
surely, at twenty-six, he was man enough to make his own 
decisions. 

They stopped at Garve for something to eat and Ben Wyvis loomed 
up ahead of them, bland and smiling in the noonday sun. The wild 
water of Loch Glascamock lay close beside the road, reflecting the 
craggy head of Tom Ban Mor, and beyond, where the Broom and 
the Droma merged, they gazed down broad Strath More towards the 
sea. She could almost smell it now through the open window, that 
broad blue stretch of island-dotted water running fiercely between 
the mainland and the Outer Hebrides, clutching at the mountains 
with long finger-lochs that stretched far inland to make bays and 
points and rugged headlands of the whole coastline from Coigach to 
the final black pinnacle of Wrath. 

'We're almost home,' she said, without expecting him to answer her. 

All the wild, nostalgic longing which she had known for two long 
years was eased as they covered the final miles, with the Cromalt 
Hills before them and then behind, and when the long rays of the 
sun fell across Assynt they lay on the loch like a benediction. 

It was a perfect day and the road along the coast climbed and 
plunged and dipped above the water. Bay and cape and loch were 
steeped in a deep, almost unbelievable blue, so that when they came 
to the final bend before the narrow panorama of Loch Arden opened 
out before them she called to her companion to stop. 

'Can we pull up, Gavin, just for a minute, before we go down the 
hill?' she asked. 'It's always so beautiful from here, so clear and yet 
remote!' 



Already she could see the mouth of the loch where it emptied itself 
into the Minch between the twin bastions of Rudha Bhaird and the 
Heads, while the Point of Stoer stood out like a warning finger 
against the wide expanse of sky and wave. She could see, too, the 
summer grazing on the island in the bay, the lush green of its grassy 
outline lying, gem-like, on the blue, blue sea. Summer Island, they 
had called it, although its name on the map was Eilean Dubh. 

Gavin slowed the car. He had been driving on his wrong side of the 
road, happily confident that they could be the only car within miles, 
until suddenly a two-seater streaked over the brow of the hill, 
coming up from the loch. For a split second Ailsa expected them to 
meet, head-on, but the other driver slewed across their path, forcing 
his car up on to the rough grass of the headland on the other side of 
the road. 

It was so expertly done, so competent a manoeuvre, that her pulses 
scarcely stirred, but Gavin, left unexpectedly on his wrong side, 
swerved violently, landing them in the ditch. She felt the wheels go 
down and her own side of the car tilt up as she was thrown bodily 
against him, and then he seemed to do all the wrong things. He kept 
his foot on the accelerator, trying to gather speed in an attempt to 
regain the roadway, and she heard the harsh, grating sound of metal 
against rock as the bodywork came into contact with the stone 
outcrop above the ditch. 

'Gavin, stop! For heaven's sake, stop!' she heard herself pleading 
above the roar of the engine, but it was seconds before it cut out and 
he jammed on his brake to no good purpose. 

'The fool!' he muttered, blaming the other man automatically. 
'Coming up at that speed over the hill!' 


Her arms were about him, suddenly tensed. 



'We - could have been killed...' 


'Yes.' His jaw was working. 'Are you all right?' he asked almost 
belligerently. 

'Yes. Are you?' 

'Of course. It's the car I'm thinking about. It doesn't belong to me.' 

It was his mother's car, she guessed, and he was very clearly 
worried. She withdrew her arms, moving away from him as the 
driver of the other car strode across to them. She should have known 
by his handling of the situation how competent he would look, she 
told herself, and, equally surely, she should have been prepared for 
his anger. 

'Are you hurt?' he asked, glaring in at them. He had fierce blue eyes 
and an aggressive chin, and his mouth was clamped in a tight, 
uncompromising line. 'If not, you deserve to be, meandering up to a 
blind comer on your wrong side of the road in a place like this. If 
you wanted to gaze at the scenery of make love there are plenty of 
passing bays where you could have stopped on the way up!' 

Gavin glared back at him. 

'It was your fault,' he began. 'You were going far too fast!' 

'At least I was on my right side of the road.' The words condemned 
them beyond any possibility of a doubt as he surveyed the damage 
to their car. 'You're in a bit of a mess, so I suppose I'd better try to 
get you out. Have you a tow rope with you?' 

'No,' Gavin was almost surly. 'I can't be that far in. I'll try the engine 
again.' 



'You'll be wasting your time - and mine,' the stranger asserted. 
'You're well and truly stuck, and you can thank your lucky stars the 
ditch wasn't any deeper. They can be full of water and treacherously 
soft at this time of the year.' He pulled at the door on the passenger 
side, but it refused to open. 'Your door's jammed. Better try to get 
out over the back of the seat. I'll help you,' he offered. 

Ailsa longed to refuse, but that would have been silly in the 
circumstances. They were 'well and truly stuck', as he had just 
observed. 

'Let me give you a hand.' He had managed to open the back door, 
but she scrambled over the bucket seat without his assistance. He 
was so maddeningly calm, so absolutely sure that he was in the right 
and that they were wrong, as indeed they were! 

Perched precariously half in and half out of the door, she turned to 
look at Gavin. A thin trickle of blood was running slowly down the 
side of his face from a cut above his temple. 

'Don't upset yourself too much,' the man in the roadway advised. 
'He'll mend. It's little more than a graze.' 

'Are you a doctor?' 

'Heaven forbid 1' 

'Then how do you know it isn't serious?' 

'By the way he settled himself in the ditch. It was almost slow- 
motion, fascinating to watch.' 


'You're being very funny! Perhaps you like to feel superior at other 
people's expense - and anyway, it was partly your fault.' 



'For being here at all?' he suggested. 'But there are two sides to 
every road, and at least I was on my own.' 

'You needn't labour it,' Gavin said through the open window. 
'You've done enough damage as it is.' 

He clambered out after Ailsa, wiping the blood from his cheek with 
his handkerchief. The graze on his temple had already stopped 
bleeding. 

'It's no use trying to manhandle her out at that angle,' the stranger 
advised. 'You'll need a tow.' His glance flickered over them with a 
modicum of impatience. 'Where were you heading for ?' he asked. 

'Glen Arden.' 


He looked sin-prised. 

'You almost made it,' he observed. 'I'll go back and get some help.' 
Gavin hesitated, obviously wanting to refuse his assistance outright. 


'I wouldn't stand on my dignity, if I were you,' the other man 
advised. 'You may be there for a very long time before another car 
comes along with a tow rope.' He turned to Ailsa. 'You'd better 
come with me.' The steely blue eyes held hers for a moment. 'You 
look slightly shaken, and I could deliver you to your destination on 
my way to the garage.' 


Instinctively she drew nearer to Gavin. 

'I prefer to stay, thank you,' she said. Tm well ahead of schedule. 
My people are expecting me off the bus.' 



'Just as you say.' He sounded indifferent. 'I wouldn't attempt to do 
anything with your ear without help,' he flung over his shoulder as 
he got in behind the wheel of his own sports model and drove away. 

'Of all the arrogant, pompous bigheads!' Gavin began. 'One of those 
types who imagines he knows it all!' 

'He may have been trying to be helpful—' 

'He was trying to show us what utter idiots we were!' Gavin 
deelared. 'I've seen him somewhere before, but I can't think where. 
He seems to know the glen.' 

'He had just come up from the village,' Ailsa pointed out. 'He 
probably noticed the garage on his way through, or stopped there for 
petrol. Do you think he'll come back to help or just wave to us on 
his way past?' 

'He can please himself. He'll report our plight to Dougie and leave 
us to it, I suppose. Watch him flash past with a superior smile when 
he gets this far!' He went round the bonnet to survey the damage to 
the far side of the car. 'It's worse than I thought,' he groaned. 'The 
old lady will be furious!' 

He was trying to put a bright face on things, but not succeeding very 
well, and she remembered how concerned he had looked and his 
first, almost fearful reaction to the damage they had done. 

'Don't worry!' she tried to cheer him. 'It was an accident.' 

'Try telling Mother that!' He blew his nose. 'Oh, blast! I could have 
done without this!' 

They sat on the rock, gloomily regarding the Alvis until they heard 
the sound of the returning sports car. It came up over the brow of the 
hill with the utmost caution, as if its driver half expected them to be 



in the middle of the road again, and drew to a halt just ahead of 
them. Gavin went towards it and the two men stood together, 
diseussing what to do. 


Gavin was tall enough, but the stranger topped him by a head and 
was broader in proportion. His jet black hair was ruffled by the wind 
and his lean, strong face was deeply tanned, suggesting that he spent 
most of his time in the open air. She saw the hardness of the clean- 
cut jaw, thinking that it matched the expression of the steely blue 


eyes and the air of authority which she resented instinctively as she 


crossed to Gavin's side. 


Their rescuer was explaining Dougie's absence. 

'He couldn't leave the garage, so I offered to come back with the tow 
rope,' he said. It isn't a big enough job for the breakdown van.' 

'Thank goodness!' Gavin muttered. 'Though we won't know the full 
extent of the damage till we get her out of the ditch.' 

'True enough,' the other man agreed. 'My name's Fraser, by the way. 
Lome Fraser.' He paused to look at them, as if the information ought 
to mean something to Gavin, at least. 'You're the local doctor, I 
understand. Dougie recognized my description of your car.' 

'I wish he had been able to get here,' Gavin said without answering 
his question. 'I don't want to mark her pulling her out.' 

'We'll take it in easy stages,' Lome Fraser assured him, hitching one 
end of the rope to the back of his own car. 'Just to make sure.' 

It was a good ten minutes before the Alvis was on the road again, 
with water pouring from the radiator, and Ailsa stood back while the 
two men discussed the steering. 



'I'll tow you in,' Lome Fraser offered. 'Your brakes ought to hold, 
but we could have trouble going down the hill.' 

He sat in his own car, waiting, while Gavin got into the Alvis. For a 
moment he seemed to have forgotten Ailsa in his obvious concern 
about the punctured radiator on his mother's car. 

'You'd better hop in here.' Fraser indicated the seat beside him. 'It 
will be safer all round.' 

'I'll go with Gavin, if you don't mind,' Ailsa decided. 

He held her gaze determinedly. 

'It's not a case of preference,' he told her briskly. 'The Alvis is unsafe 
in its present condition. Get in!' 

He held the door open and she sank into the seat beside him. On 
closer inspection she considered his dark face hard to the point of 
ruthlessness. When he made up his mind on a course of action he 
would doubtless press it relentlessly to its ultimate conclusion. 

Who was he? And why should he be willing to waste his time like 
this on two people who were, after all, quite near home and could 
have waited for Dougie to send someone else with the breakdown 
van? 

'We'll have to take it slowly,' he said. 'Lover Boy back there couldn't 
have picked a worse place for an accident!' 

She flushed angrily. 

'I still think you were driving too fast,' she told him. 


He looked reflective. 



'I couldn't have been doing more than thirty,' he returned ealmly, 
'even if I was aecelerating to take that last gradient at the top. If I 
had been doing more I would have hit you or gone straight over the 
eliff. It always amuses me,' he added dryly, 'how the female of the 
species defends her particular male even when she knows he's in the 
wrong.' 

'We didn't see you,' she began, but he eut her short. 

'That was the whole point, wasn't it? Wrapped blissfully in love's 
young dream, you were oblivious even to the scenery, I expeet.' 

'It wasn't like that at all!' Everything he said angered her, and she 
didn't want to feel disconcerted. 'We were looking at the seenery. 
We had pulled up for our first view of the loch, and the headland is 
the best place to see it. I'm eoming back home after two years in the 
south.' 

He waited for further details, but she felt disinclined to tell him any 
more. She had explained the reason for the aecident to him as best 
she eould, and she turned in her seat to look back at Gavin. 

'He's still there,' her eompanion observed sardonieally, watehing the 
other ear through his driving mirror. 'If you sit tight and trust me, we 
ought to make the garage. Where are you from?' 

The direet question had to be answered. 

'My father farms a croft on the far side of the loch. It's called 
Balnakeil, and you ean see it just after you round this next bend.' 
She sat forward in her seat, her eyes eager, her lips slightly parted as 
she waited for her first glimpse of home. 'There it is now, over on 
the sunny side of the headland!' 


It sat high above the water, a small white speek from this distanee, 
perehed on a earpet of green turf, with the roeks beneath it and the 



clear blue sky overhead. There were no trees out on the promontory, 
nothing but the croft and its scattered sheep dreaming above the sea. 
Beyond it, in the lee of Rudha Bhaird, Eileen Dubh lay placidly in 
the sun, its red roeks swathed in a garland of amber weed. 

Summer Island! There were no sheep to be seen on it, although it 
was almost time to take them aeross. 


Tm not surprised you wanted to look,' Lome Fraser observed as he 
ehanged gear to descend the hill. 'It's well worth a second glance.' 


'I love this loeh,' she said. 'Every ineh of it. My people have lived 
here for a very long time.' 


'Is that why you came baek?' 


'Not entirely. My mother has been ill. I've eome to look after the rest 
of the family while she has post-operative treatment in Glasgow. My 
father has never had to manage on his own, and there's Rab. He's 
still at sehool.' 


'Your brother?' 



'How old is he?' 


'Nine and a bit. He'll soon be going off to school in Inverness.' She 
said it with regret. 

'And then your father will sell the croft?' 

'Oh, no, he'd never do that! We've been here too long. Three 
generations,' she told him proudly. 


'You like the idea,' he reflected. 



'Why not? Rab will inherit the eroft one day. He's lived with sheep 
all his life. He knows all about them.' 

'Supposing he wants to do something else? Supposing this "going 
away to school" puts other ideas in his head?' 

'It won't! Rab's like my father in a good many ways, dedicated to 
Balnakeil.' 


'And you? What will you do when your mother is able to take over 
again?' 


'I've got six months to think about that.' 


He glanced through his mirror a second time 


'Does our doctor friend hold the clue?' he asked 


'I don't know what you mean.' 

'Are you going to marry him? It would be one solution to your 
problem.' 

'What problem?' 

'About staying at Glen Arden.' 

'How do you know I want to stay indefinitely?' 

'You've just told me it's the only place in the world.' 

'Yes,' she admitted, 'I think it is. When we were younger we never 
thought of anything beyond the loch. We had a full life and we 
never wanted to leave it. Now, even after Glasgow, I know I'm 
going to be contented here.' 



'Even if you don't marry the doetor?' He had pressed the question 
she had refused to answer. 


'We're not engaged, if that's what you're asking.' 

'And it's really none of my business,' he suggested. 'Whieh is true 
enough.' 

They drove in silenee to the foot of the hill. 

'We've held you up,' she said apologetically when he stopped in 
front of Dougie Collyer's petrol pump. 'Have you far to go?' 

'Not very far.' 

Dougie came out and saluted him. He was an easy-going man with a 
perpetual smile, rarely flustered and ever ready with an appropriate 
anecdote to meet each new occasion. 

'You're in a fine pickle this time,' he said to Gavin, who had braked 
the Alvis to a standstill directly behind them. 'Your mother's not 
going to like the look o' her grand new car when she sees it. I'm 
thinkin'!' 

'You'll have to do something about it, Dougie,' Gavin said. 'As 
quickly as possible. It looks as if it might be just a radiator leak.' 

'We'll have to hope so and just keep our fingers crossed!' Dougie 
bent to inspect the engine. 'Och, there's no much damage, as far as I 
can see, but I'll tell you better once I've had a proper look. How did 
you do it?' 

'I - suppose I was driving in the middle of the road and not looking 
where I was going,' Gavin admitted, at last. 



'It's a bad thing to be doing in these parts,' Dougie agreed. 'I mind 
fine when Donald MeHamish put his new Rover right into the loeh 
by watehin' a few sheep instead o' keepin' his eyes glued on the 
road! It was up to the roof in salt water till the tide went out and it 
never looked the same again. The first bloom was off it, you might 
say.' 

Lome Fraser turned to Ailsa. 

'If you get your luggage out of the Alvis I'll take you home,' he 
offered. 

She hesitated. 

'I eouldn't ask you to do that.' 

'You didn't ask,' he reminded her. 'I made the offer.' 

'It's - quite a long way.' 

'Two miles, at the most.' He measured the distanee to the headland 
at a glanee. 'It won't take long.' 

'But it's out of your way.' 

'What matter? You eertainly ean't walk with all that gear.' 

Gavin was taking her suitease and grip from the baek of the Alvis. 

'My father will be eoming down to meet the bus. I ean wait,' she 
protested. 

He lifted the suitease, stowing it in the luggage spaee behind the two 
bucket seats. 



'Arguing always wastes time,' he said. 'This will be over in ten 
minutes. I don't intend to infliet my company on you any longer than 
I have to.' 

She turned to Gavin. 


'I hope everything is going to be all right.' 


'It will have to be!' He looked ruefully at the Alvis. 'Sorry about all 
this, Ailsa,' he apologized. 'I could have done better.' 


'It wasn't your fault,' she said automatically. 


Something had gone out of the bright day for both of them. It had 
started off so well, but it had culminated in disaster. She had wanted 
to come all the way to the glen with Gavin by her side, but now it 
was Lome Fraser who would take her to the croft. He was so much 
master of the situation, she thought with resentment, watching as he 
stowed her grip in beside the suitcase. 

Gavin helped her into the passenger seat. 

Tm sorry,' he said again. 


The hesitancy in his manner was more apparent than ever, 
accentuated by Lome Fraser's assurance, no doubt. 

Til be seeing you, Gavin!' She turned to wave to him. 


'Yes - sure! I'll tell Cathie you've arrived,' he promised, 'but she'll 
probably hear from Rab in the morning.' 


'If she hasn't already heard through the village grapevine,' Lome 
Fraser suggested laconically. 


Ailsa felt that she had to defend the glen. 



'I don't mind the gossips,' she told him sharply. 'In a small 
community like Glen Arden it's usually quite friendly and harmless.' 

'So long as it stays that way,' he allowed, 'I have nothing against it.' 

'Are you on holiday?' she asked for want of something better to say. 

'I'm on leave for a couple of days - yes.' 

If that was all he wished to tell her it didn't matter, she assured 
herself/They were no more than ships passing in the night. 'On 
leave', he had said. 


'Are you in the Forces?' It would, after all, account for the deep tan 
and the network of tiny wrinkles at the comer of his eyes if he 
confessed to being a sailor. 


'I'm a scientist,' he told her. 'I'm doing a spot of research.' 


'In Edinburgh, of course.' They were coming on to the headland, 
nearing her destination. 


'My headquarters are in Edinburgh - yes.' 
'I see.' 


He didn't supply her with any more information, driving in silence 
the remainder of the distance to the croft. It looked deserted, but 
when they came to the gate in the wall the dogs rushed out, barking 
vociferously. Rab made his appearance immediately behind them. 
He looked unkempt, his rough, straw-coloured hair tumbling over 
his eyes, his jersey torn in two places, his faded blue jeans stained 
with sea water up to the knees. 


'Rab!' she exclaimed. 'What's the matter?' 



He darted a quick look at her companion, his hazel eyes narrowed 
against the bright sunlight. 


'Matter?' he repeated. 'Nothing's the matter.' Again the half-sullen 
glance in her companion's direction. 'What does he want?' 

'Rab!' Ailsa was aghast. 'There is something wrong! Father hasn't 
had an accident or - anything?' 

'No.' Rab turned back towards the house. 'He went to meet the bus.' 
'So soon? It doesn't get in for another hour.' 

'He - had something to do.' The veiled eyes met Lome Fraser's for 
an instant. 'There's to be a meeting in the village. He went to see 
Willie Ross and Donald McHamish.' 

Neighbouring crofters, Ailsa thought, turning to her escort as he got 
out from behind the wheel. 

Td like to ask you in, but—' 

She hesitated, glancing at Rab while she wondered what the inside 
of the house must look like. 

'Don't apologize,' he said. Tm on my way.' 

'I - haven't thanked you properly.' 

'You can do that some other time.' 

Which meant that he lived near enough for them to meet again. 

The dogs saw him off, barking after the car as it sped away down 
the grassy track towards the shore road, and Ailsa stood beside her 
suitcase, watching until the blue flash of it disappeared over the hill. 



Rab leaned against the gate in the low stone wall surrounding the 
croft garden, the honey-coloured specks in his eyes like small, 
leaping flames. 

'What did you bring him here for?' he demanded. 

He was entirely on the defensive, aware that he had acted rudely to a 
stranger, yet scarcely repentant. Was this what five weeks without 
his mother's restraining influence had done for him ? Ailsa bit her 
lip. 

'Rab! It isn't like you to be bad-mannered, especially to a stranger,' 
she reprimanded him. 'Mr. Fraser brought me home when the 
doctor's car was damaged. We should have been polite, at least.' 

'Not to him,' Rab said stubbornly. 'He's one of them! They're up at 
the Lodge and nothing's the same any more. We can't fish the burn 
or use the footpad to Glen Fionn, and that's a right of way, so we 
could really fight it!' 

Ailsa drew a deep breath. 

'What do you mean, "he's one of them"? I thought there was only 
one person at Glenarden Lodge - the new owner, and perhaps his 
wife.' 

'It's him,' Rab said emphatically. 'They say he's the new owner and 
he's always coming and going, an' there is a woman there, because 
I've seen her. I've seen her often,' he repeated. 'She wears dark 
glasses and she's got white hair.' 

'Blonde,' Ailsa murmured, remembering Gavin's description of the 
unknown woman at the Lodge. 


'Blonde? Well, that's nearly white, isn't it?' 



'Almost. But it could mean that she's quite young.' 
'She walks with a stiek.' 


They had reaehed the door of the eroft and she paused to question 
him. 

'How do you know all this?' 

'I've seen her, I tell you, and he turned me off the footpad onee when 
I was going up after rabbits.' 

'On to the hill, I suppose?' 

'Yes. Well, we've always gone up there and it's a right we have. 
We've got to stiek together and stand up for our rights, for it's not 
fair when strangers eome and make new rules to keep us from doing 
the things we've always done. We eould take it as-far as the High 
Court in Edinburgh, if we like, 'speeially about the footpad. It 
doesn't belong to anybody.'. 

He paused to draw breath, and Ailsa took the opportunity to put her 
free arm about him. 

'Who's been putting all these ideas into your head?' she asked. 

'They're not ideas!' He drew away from her, affronted. 'They're truth. 
It's what people are saying. This glen's changing. It's not the same. 
It's being overrun by a lot of foreigners.' 

'Rab, we can't help people buying an estate!' It wasn't what she 
really thought, but Rab was too young to be eaught up in an 
argument of this sort - a dangerous argument. 'Come on, and let me 
wash your faee before Father gets baek. I met Gavin, by the way,' 
she added while her glanee took in the ehaos in the kitehen. 'He 
didn't seem to think the glen was greatly ehanged.' 



Rab looked almost contemptuous. 


'Ocli, Gavin!' he said. 'What does he know? He's only just come 
back - like you.' 

While she scrubbed his knees at the kitchen sink she looked out 
towards the island. 

'What about the ferry?' she asked. 'Were you left in charge?' 

He heaved a deep sigh. 

'There's no ferry now. It's been taken off. We don't go over there any 
more.' 

'But, Rab,' she protested, handing him the rough towel to dry 
himself, 'there's always been a ferry. Grandpa was the boatman in 
his day, and his father before him. Always a MacKay! And there's 
the grazing rights .. 

'We've no rights these days, grazing or otherwise.' 

Her father's voice sounded behind them and Ailsa turned to see him 
silhouetted in the open doorway, blocking out most of the light. He 
was a big man, slow of movement and dour of visage, with a 
splendid red beard and deep- set, piercing blue eyes under thick, 
beetling brows. He had spoken softly, without raising his voice, but 
his words carried the same weight as if he had shouted them in 
anger. Ailsa thought of her father with respect, if not with love. He 
had always been a silent man about the house, strict where his 
daughters were concerned, lenient with his only son, but she had 
considered him to be fair in his judgments. Now she could sense his 
anger without him mentioning it, but she thought it best to leave any 
serious discussion until her brother was in bed for the night. 



'I heard the doetor gave you a lift,' he said. 'I took the Land Rover 
down to meet the bus.' 

'Yes, I'm sorry. I don't know how we missed you.' 

'That man brought her back. The new one up at the Lodge.' 

Her father's gaze shifted from Rab's flushed face to her own. 

'Is this true?' he asked. 

'I didn't know who he was.' Ailsa tied on one of her mother's aprons. 
'We had a slight mishap with the car and he towed us in to the 
garage. Afterwards, he offered me a lift.' 

'And you took it.' It was a statement of fact rather than a question. 
'Well, you'll know not to another time. The whole glen is up in arms 
against this man and we can't be the odd family out. I'll help you see 
to the supper while Rab attends to his lessons,' he added quietly. 

Rab carried her suitcase up to her room for her. 

Tm sorry I said that about the man from the Lodge bringing you 
home,' he apologized contritely enough. 'It just sort of slipped out 
while I wasn't thinking.' 

She ruffled his hair. 

'Not to worry, Rab!' She forced a smile. 'It's not as if we'll be seeing 
him again.' 

'You never know,' said Rab. 'He may be here to stay.' 

When the kitchen was tidied and their meal prepared they sat down 
to eat it, the subject of the new owner of Glenarden Lodge forgotten 
in a spate of family questions which lasted until Rab picked up his 



schoolbooks to carry them through to the sitting-room table where 
he was free to study undisturbed for another hour. 

To Ailsa's surprise, her father rose almost immediately. 

'You're going out ?' 

'Yes.' He pulled on his coat. 'I have a meeting to attend.' 

Almost instinctively she moved between him and the door. 

'Is it - this business about the Lodge?' she asked. 

'It is.' 

'How deeply are you involved?' 

'Not any more than the rest of the glen. We have to see justice done.' 
'How serious is it?' 

'In some cases, it's our livelihood.' 

'Do you mean the ferry?' 

'Not only the ferry. There's the grazing.' His mouth was set in a hard, 
implacable line. 

'Couldn't you wait - to be more sure?' she asked. 

'We've waited long enough. Before we know where we are he'll be 
taking over the whole glen.' 

'His name's Lome Fraser.' 

'So I suppose. But even that's only newly eome to light. 



The whole thing has been a well-kept seeret from the beginning. 
Nobody knows who he is or where he eomes from.' 

'He's a seientist and he eomes from Edinburgh.' 

He looked at her suspieiously. 

'You seem to have learned a lot about him on a short aequaintance.' 

'I asked a few questions and he answered them.' 

'He wouldn't tell you anything about his plans, though. He'd be too 
seeretive for that. There's not a soul has been inside the Lodge gates 
since he took over. He's got sheep on the hill now, but they're fenced 
in, and every gate in the place has a foot-wash on the far side of it. If 
he was planning for a siege it couldn't be better laid out.' 

He had crossed the yard before she could answer him, and he drove 
off over the hill while she stood in the open doorway with a sense of 
deep foreboding in her heart. 


She had thought to come back to the quiet of the glen and the 
knowledge of being needed, and this was her homecoming. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Ailsa woke the following morning to the sound of a seagull on the 
ledge beneath her window and the smell of ozone-laden air. The sun 
was shining, penetrating the thin eurtains in a golden haze, whieh 
bathed the bay and the headlands and Summer Island in a new 
warmth, and she lay for a moment listening to the little sounds of 
home that she had never really forgotten. 

The eroft itself was very still, but out on the hillside behind it the 
new season's lambs answered the ewes with a joyful bleating. It was 
a sound within a sound, merging with the breaking of waves and the 
persistent ealling of the gulls. The bird on her window ledge looked 
in on her with a bright, inquisitive eye, and she lay still so that she 
would not disturb him. 

It was early yet, not quite seven o'eloek, yet someone was already 
astir. She had been aware of the movements downstairs almost as 
soon as she had opened her eyes and, sinee Rab was the soundest of 
sleepers, she eoneluded it was her father. He had always been an 
early riser, and although it had been nearly midnight before he had 
returned to the croft the evening before, she was not surprised that 
he should be up and about at his usual time. 

All the tiredness she had felt after her journey had gone, purged 
from her by eight hours of dreamless sleep, and she swung her legs 
over the edge of the bed with a feeling of elation, scaring the seagull 
as she crossed to the window to greet the new day. 

Pushing it wide open, she gazed across the sunlit loch, drawing in 
deep breaths of the invigorating air, planning her day and Rab's, and 
wondering what her father was going to do. Most of the sheep were 
still in-by, where they had given birth to their lambs on the sheltered 
side of the peninsula, but soon they would need new grass and the 
bottle-reared ones would be put out with the flock. 



Her eyes turned to the island in the middle of the loch while her 
thoughts reverted to the events of the day before. 


Surely no one could forbid them to land on Eilean Dubh, where the 
grazing was so rich and the summer prospects were so good? In the 
early morning light the grass which crowned the island was already 
a bright emerald and the sea washed lazily among the red sandstone 
rocks along its narrow shore. It had never been prohibited ground. In 
the summer months it was easy to row across in a dinghy to picnic 
or to dive into the still, deep water beneath the Kelpie's Ledge, and 
in the spring the sheep were put across to feed unmolested on grass 


as nutritious as any in the entire county of Ross and Cromarty. 


Narrowing her eyes, she scanned the flat crown of the island, but it 
seemed to be deserted. Her father was generally the first to put his 
sheep across and, so far, he had obeyed the ban, yet deep in her 
heart she knew that he meant to defy the new owner's prohibition 
when it suited him. 


The ferry was a different thing, however. He worked it mainly in the 
summer, taking the odd visitor over to the island for the day and 
collecting them again before nightfall. There was a deep lochan in a 
cleft of the hill on the seaward side where yellow water-lilies grew 
in July and August and tall reeds whispered in the wind. 

Ailsa remembered it now with a deep, nostalgic longing, wanting to 
go there, but knowing that she had other things to do. 

It had been easy enough to tidy up the living-room the evening 
before, but she had noticed a stack of darning waiting to be done 
and there would be meals to plan. 

A movement beneath her kept her at the window as she was about to 
turn away. The lattice was set out on the slated roof and she-could 
see most of the garden from where she stood, with its vegetable 



patch and the row of tall raspberry eanes and the daffodils blowing 
in the wind. 


The collies came down the path and leapt over the wall, making for 
the shore and the few seattered sheep along the machar, and then 
her father eame into view, walking slowly, so mueh the picture of 
the Highland shepherd that her breath caught in her throat, seeing 
his defeat. She could read it in the stoop of his broad shoulders and 
the slow, almost dragging tread, and for the first time she realized 
fully how much he must have missed her mother during these long 
weeks of her unexpected illness. 

He walked to the gate in the wall, watching the dogs, before he 
turned to retrace his steps to the house. It was his morning 
pilgrimage to visit his little flock, and she had seen him do it so 
often, but never like this, in frustration and bitterness. The sun was 
on his face, glinting on the red beard and pieking out the few 
straggling silver hairs above his temples, but there was no light in 
his eyes. He gazed stonily ahead, his thoughts grappling with the 
future, his fingers clenched tightly on the ramshom crook of his 
cromag, as if he would never let it go. 

He's been a shepherd all his life, Ailsa thought. It would kill him to 
give it up. 

Ten minutes later, when she went down to the kitchen, he eame 
through the outer door with a lamb in his arms. The small, frail 
creature was probably the weakly one of a pair which its mother had 
rejeeted, but careful hand-rearing would make it into a sturdy sheep. 
There was always the odd house-reared lamb about the place and 
they were Rab's delight. Indeed, a robust two-year-old named Bessie 
still refused to join the flock, keeping her distance in the small field 
behind the croft and going for daily walks with the dogs. 



'See what you ean do with this.' Her father handed the lamb over and 
she eradled it in her arms till they found a pieee of old blanket to 
wrap it in. 'It was lying behind the dyke. A latecomer, and looking 
none too good to me.' 

The small, thin body was almost limp, and the black head lolled to 
one side, but the heartbeats were reasonably strong and she knew 
that she would be expected to attend to the lamb even before she 
attempted to make the breakfast. Her father had already stirred the 
peats to a warmer glow and he left her to her task as he went to call 
Rab. 

Ailsa wrapped the lamb in the blanket, laying it gently on the stone 
hearth while she warmed milk for it and set the breakfast table. 

Rab bounded down the stairs, rushing through from the hall. 

'What's it like?' he demanded. 'Is it newly bom?' 

'Almost.' She held out the feeding bottle. 'Here you are. I suppose 
you want to adopt it?' 

He hesitated. 

'Not if you want it.' He glanced through the open door. 'And - there's 
Bessie. She might be a bit jealous if I took another lamb.' 

'Bessie's far from being a lamb!' Ailsa smiled. 'She's a great, hefty 
ewe, two years old and ready for the market!' 

'You wouldn't!' He looked aghast. 'She's one of the family.' 

'Which doesn't prevent her from looking absolutely ridiculous 
walking round the house and bleating like a baby every time we go 
out without her!' 



'You would have liked her when she was little,' Rab assured her, 
forcing the feeding teat between the lamb's jaws. 'She was just as 
small as this one.' 

'She's changed considerably in two years, hasn't she?' Ailsa 
observed dryly. 'Hurry up! Your porridge is ready and you'll be late 
for the school.' 

They sat round the table, eating silently. 

'When are you going to put the sheep over on the island?' Rab asked 
his father. 

'That's a question that might be hard to answer.' John MacKay 
cleared his throat. 'But since there's nowhere else for them to go 
we'll have to think about it.' 

Ailsa glanced from one to the other, aware that Rab hung on his 
father's every word. 

'Shouldn't we wait a bit?' she suggested half-nervously. 'It's only the 
beginning of May and we could have wild weather even now.' 

'Waiting isn't going to help us.' John pushed back his chair. 'You 
know as well as I do what the grazing is like at this time of year, and 
every day the grass over yonder is getting better and stronger with 
never a sheep to nibble it away.' 

'Could you approach the people at the Lodge? Maybe if the situation 
was explained to them they would be more reasonable.' She 
hesitated and then plunged on, never too sure about offering her 
father advice. 'If you are going to have a protest meeting, or 
whatever you've decided to do, wouldn't it be just as easy to get up a 
deputation and try to argue the whole thing out on equal terms. I 
don't think you would be met with a point-blank refusal.' 



Her father looked at her for a full minute before he answered her 
appeal. 


'You've been too long away from the glen,' he said. 'The time for 
asking has passed. We're dealing with something that has been put 
into effect. These people hadn't lit their first fire in the Lodge before 
the notices went up.' 

'I still think you could try,' she insisted. 'Does everybody feel as 
strongly as you do?' 

'To a man!' he declared, rising slowly to his feet. 'And now I'll be off 
on to the hill. If you're wanting anything in the clachan you can go 
down in the Land Rover. We're needing more meal. That was the 
last of it you used for the porridge.' 

When Rab had gone off to school she tidied up the house, made a 
light midday meal, washed up, brushed her hair and climbed into the 
battered old Land Rover to drive the two miles to the village at the 
head of the loch, her thoughts occupied with the events of the 
previous day to such an extent that she was outside the schoolhouse 
before she realized how far she had come. The children were 
streaming through the open doors for their afternoon break and a 
small, dark-haired girl of about her own age waved to her from the 
doorway. 

Cathie Grant ran down to the railings to greet her. 

'I wondered when I was going to see you,' she smiled. 'Rab said you 
had arrived. Ailsa, it's so good to have you home! Just like old 
times.' 

'I hope it's going to be,' Ailsa said fervently. 'Cathie, have you heard 
all this talk about Glenarden Lodge and the new people up there?' 



'I've heard about the Lodge being sold and the notiees going up,' 
Cathie agreed, some of the laughter fading out of her blue eyes. 'But 
I think it's mostly just talk. You know what some of the glen folk 
can be like. If everything isn't straightforward and according to rule 
they invent a mystery!' 

'Then there isn't one? You know all about the new owners?' 

Cathie shook her head. 


'I'm afraid not,' she confessed. 'They do seem to keep themselves to 
themselves and there has been a lot of mysterious comings and 
goings. I'll grant you that, but it can't be much more than the 
moving-in process. They'll settle in time and the village will be 
satiated with information when they are ready to tell all!' 


'I wish I knew the truth about these notices that are going up,' Ailsa 
sighed. 'I haven't seen any of them yet, but they've certainly angered 
my father and a few others.' 


'But, Ailsa, if you're not a poacher, you hardly need to worry about a 
few "keep out" notices on the Lodge policies,' Cathie pointed out. 


'What about the right of way? The bridle path over the hill to Loch 
Fionnside ?' 


'That could have been a genuine mistake.' Cathie looked round at the 
noisy groups of children frisking like week- old lambs in the 
playground behind her. 'How many people really use it nowadays? It 
would kill most of us to walk all that way when we can so easily go 
by bus or car!' 

'That's not the point, surely. Don't you think there's some sort of 
principle involved?' Ailsa asked. 'I know my father does.' 



'And Donald McHamish and Willie Ross! To say nothing of the 
Blaeks of Callanach and old Petrie from Balemartine, who aren't 
really coneemed, anyway. Adam Petrie's a "frand fechter", but he 
could be dangerous. He believes change of any kind to be "the work 
o' the devil", and he's got a very glib tongue.' 

'Then you think there's nothing in these rumours?' 

Cathie's gaze fell before her hopeful smile. 

'I wouldn't be so optimistic. To quote once more, "there's no smoke 
without a fire". These people are new to the glens. They may have 
been ill-advised. Let's face it, we all know there's a certain amount 
of poaching goes on - the odd salmon hooked out of the Arden bum 
after dusk, or a rabbit trapped in the wood - and even a stray grouse 
is perfectly fair game, once in a while, but if they mean to use the 
estate for serious shooting, who can blame them for the notices?' 

'Lome Fraser turned Rah off the other day.' 

'Lome Fraser? Is that his name? You know more about him than I 
do, and you haven't been home five minutes! Who's the curious one 
now?' Cathie demanded with a disarming smile. 

'It's not all curiosity, Cathie. I'm just a wee bit anxious,' Ailsa 
confessed. 'Lome Fraser offered me a lift when Gavin's car broke 
down,' she added, missing the look of surprise in her friend's eyes. 'I 
met him in Inverness - Gavin, that is - and he offered to bring me 
over. He was seeing his mother off on the train to Edinburgh.' 

'Yes,' Cathie said. 'She was going to a wedding.' 


The bell rang-and she turned almost thankfully to go back into the 
school. 



'When will I see you again?' she asked. 'We seem to have spoken 
about nothing but Glenarden Lodge.' 

'It appears to be the sole topic of conversation everywhere,' Ailsa 
answered dryly. 

Their conversation hadn't thrown any real light on the situation, she 
realized. In fact, she had been able to tell Cathie more than she 
already knew. The security screen must have gone up round the 
Lodge in a big way. 

She found it impossible to understand why people would want to 
shut themselves away from a neighbouring community when there 
was no other sizeable house for miles, but realized that they might 
have come with precisely that end in view. 

Curiously she drove round the head of the loch and a little way into 
the glen. It was all so remote, so very, very still. The Gienarden 
pines were almost fully grown now, forming a thick, dark shield 
between the house and the road, but she was able to pick out the 
topmost turrets of the old grey pile as she drove slowly past the 
main gates. 

The gates were closely shut and a dog leaped up against them at her 
approach, barking loudly as she passed. An Alsatian guard dog. 

She drove on up the glen, past the last high pine and out on to the 
open moor. Up here, where the glen narrowed, the road became 
difficult in places, but the sturdy Land Rover took it in its stride and 
she was soon above the waterfall and winding up the last hairpin 
bend to the narrow pasturage with its steep hills plunging down on 
either side. Sheep grazed everywhere on these hills, high up among 
the corries and in between the heather shoots on both sides of the 
road. She listened to their bleating as it echoed back from the 



hillsides, looking about her at the sparse signs of human habitation 
whieh dotted these upper reaehes of the glen. 

A square white farmhouse lay just aeross the bum, reaehed by a 
wooden bridge and sheltered on the windward side by a eluster of 
firs, and a mile ahead, where the grazing was poor and, therefore, 
undesirable, a tumbledown eottage erouehed, shrinking from the 
rigours of the north behind a motley eolleetion of outbuildings 
patehed with odd sheets of eormgated iron. Old Kirsty Lang and her 
husband used to live there, she remembered, tending a handful of 
sheep and getting older and poorer every day, keeping their own 
eow and a goat or two, but there were no goats now and very few 
sheep. A lean, emaeiated eow eropped the sparse grass near the 
broken-down gate with a fatalistie look, raising its head listlessly as 
she passed. Kirsty herself eame to the open eottage door, looking 
more like the Witeh of Endor than ever. 

'What message have you?' she ealled in Gaelie. 'Is there anything 
amiss?' 


Ailsa slowed the Land Rover. 

'I haven't a message, Kirsty, but how are you?' 

It was plain that Kirsty eould seareely see her. 

'Who is it?' she queried. 'If you eame down out of that eontraption I 
would be able to reeognize you, maybe.' 

'It's Ailsa MaeKay. You remember me, don't you?' 

'Fine I remember you,' the old erone assured her. 'We have that 
young brother of yours up to see us oeeasionally.' 


'Rab?' Ailsa looked surprised, wondering what they eould possibly 
have in eommon. 



'He's a clever one, and he'll soon be off to the school in Inverness, he 
was telling me. Like all the rest.' Kirsty peered at her more closely. 
'Are you here to stay?' 

'For a while,' Ailsa answered without going into the details of her 
mother's illness. 'It's nice to be home.' 

She had kept the engine ticking over and she waved to the old 
woman as she turned in the gateway and went back down the glen. 
The farm - if it could be graced by such a name - was completely 
dilapidated, but she supposed that Kirsty and Mathias were too old 
to work it properly, and it was far enough off the beaten track to 
escape inspection. They had stopped selling their milk long ago, so 
probably it didn't matter about the sickly cow and the generally 
unsatisfactory state of the premises. Poor old Kirsty and Mathias! 
The cow would furnish them with enough milk for their day-to-day 
needs and they probably lived on that and the few eggs Kirsty could 
gather from her scattered fowls. Milk and eggs and a handful of 
oatmeal! They wouldn't grow fat on such a diet, but it served to keep 
body and soul together, and Kirsty seemed to derive a lot of pleasure 
from the odd visitor who finally reached her cottage. She must have 
spent half her life standing at the gate, watching the road. 

She had almost reached the waterfall when the two sturdy figures 
climbed up out of the bracken on to the road. Rab she recognized 
immediately, but his companion was a stranger to her. 

'Whatever are you doing up here?' she demanded, applying her 
brakes when she was well on the other side of the bend. 

Tm taking Wally Barr up to get a ferret,' Rab announced. 'Mr. 
Lang's got one he doesn't want and he said we could have it.' 


'We?' Ailsa queried ominously. 



'You needn't worry,' Rab assured her airily. 'Wally's going to keep it 
at his house.' 

'I hope his mother knows.' 

There was a lengthy silenee. 

'Does she?' Ailsa persisted. 

'Not yet.' Rab glaneed at his companion. 'You said she wouldn't 
mind.' 

'I said she might not,' Wally contradicted him. 'Maybe I should have 
asked her first.' 

'I think you should. It would be more satisfactory than having to 
bring the ferret back.' Ailsa glanced at her watch. 'You must have 
left school early,' she observed. 'It's not much after four o'clock.' 

'We came up by the footpad.' Wally supplied the answer she was 
half expecting. 'Rab said we should, just to prove it was still a right 
o' way.' 

Ailsa drew a deep breath. 

'All right, get into the back and I'll drive you home, but there's no 
reason why you couldn't have used the road,' she said. 

'The footpad's a mile shorter,' Rab reminded her, 'and there's no 
notice up at this end.' 

She allowed the Land Rover to gather speed down the incline until, 
suddenly, at a bend in the road, she had to brake hard to avoid 
running into a flock of sheep. They had just been unloaded from a 
carrier and were all over the road, bleating and turning in circles 
and, without doubt, they were the finest sheep she had ever seen. 



The sturdy, black-faced breed of the glens and open moors were 
dwarfed in comparison with them, and the two men handling them 
were strangers to her. 

A third man vaulted the fence between the road and the wood and 
she recognized Lome Fraser. He wore heavy tweeds and gumboots, 
with a deerstalker pulled down over his eyes, but she would have 
known him anywhere: 

He glanced into the back of the Land Rover. 

'Rab,' he asked without preliminary, 'do they teach you to read at 
school?' 

Rab eyed him warily. 

'Yes,' he said. 

'That's good. Then you'll be able to understand the notice next time 
you come up by the footpath.' 

'We didn't come in at the bottom gate, mister,' Wally supplied. 

'No, you climbed over the fence half-way up, after coming across 
the fields from the school.' 

'They've been doing that all their lives.' Ailsa felt it was time she 
supplied something to the conversation. 'Was it really important to 
close a well-used path, Mr. Fraser, or was it just an edict you wished 
to impose on the community for your own gratification?' 

He turned to look at her for the first time, his eyes half- closed 
against the sun. 


'It was neither,' he said. 'If your brother and his friend had come in 
through the turnstile in the normal way instead of climbing over the 



fence they would have noticed the foot- wash and the request to use 
it. I haven't closed the path. I have no right to do that, but we were 
about to take delivery of a valuable flock of sheep and we had to 
take every precaution.' 

She frowned as their eyes met. 

'But there's no sign of cattle disease anywhere in the glen,' she 
objected. 'Isn't it a bit of a fad putting down disinfectant for people 
to wade through just in case there might be?' 

The blue eyes held hers. 

'No doubt,' he agreed. 'But that happens to be my job.' 

'You told me you were a scientist.' 

'Which is true.' 

'But you've just said you are a farmer.' 

'No, you jumped to that conclusion.' 

'Then what about the sheep?' she demanded. 'They're yours, aren't 
they?' 

'In a way, yes.' 

He was the most baffling person she had ever met, telling her just as 
much as he wanted her to know, and she was probably showing far 
too much interest in his affairs. Half angrily she started up the 
engine, but the sheep were still milling about on the road ahead of 
her and she couldn't move. 


Tm afraid you'll have to wait till we get them through the gate,' he 
said. 'They're pretty fine specimens, don't you think?' 



'They'll never do on the open moor,' she decided. 'They're - 
foreigners.' 

'And so they'll never fit in?' His smile held a glint of derision. 'But 
we can always experiment.' 

'Is that what you're doing? Trying to prove something?' 

'In a way,' he agreed. 'My theory is that they'll settle well enough so 
long as they aren't exposed to the full rigours of Ben Arden all at 
once.' The mocking look changed to one of interest. 'Even if the 
settling-in process takes longer than usual, do you think we might 
make it in the end?' 

'It depends on what you really want.' She knew his remark had been 
double-edged. 'The glen would accept you happily enough if you 
didn't impose so many conditions.' 

'They're not of my making,' he said almost sharply. 'They are more 
or less the natural sequence of events.' 

'You'll never get people to accept you if you don't tell them the 
truth!' she exclaimed. 'But perhaps it doesn't really matter to you. 
Perhaps you want to live in splendid isolation up here in the glen 
with your valuable sheep.' 

'Put like that, I sound like some sort of hermit,' he smiled. 'Is that 
what the glen believes ?' 

'In a way, and I'm glad it amuses you!' Anger stirred in her at the 
thought of the restricted grazing. 'Perhaps you don't care very much 
if other people can't feed their animals properly so long as you have 
unlimited grass for your own.' 


He looked up at her. 



'You're mistaken,' he said. 'I'm interested in all animals, but I have a 
responsibility to this flock, first and foremost. Surely you can 
understand that?' 

'I understand there's a great deal of unnecessary mystery 
surrounding Glenarden Lodge that never existed before,' she 
answered far too sharply. 'It won't exactly endear you to the glen, 
but I expect you already know that.' 

'I had a fair idea,' he admitted with lamentable indifference, 'but the 
glen will just have to take the Lodge as it finds it for a while. I don't 
believe in pandering to idle curiosity. If there was a genuine reason 
to explain my actions I would do so,' he added in a tone that was 
almost dismissive. 

Ailsa thrust in her clutch, but the sheep had scattered again. 

'You need a good dog,' she said disdainfully. 

'I was going to ask you about a sheepdog,' he said unexpectedly. 
'Your father had two good collies working for him yesterday. Would 
he know where to find me one?' 

The request was so completely unexpected that it took her by 
surprise. 

'Angus MacKechnie might have a young dog,' she said, 'but my 
father is very busy just now.' 

'Meaning that he hasn't any time for strangers?' His mouth tightened. 
'I take your point. Miss MacKay. I shall have to try elsewhere.' 

He turned at the sound of commotion near the field gate where a 
turnstile ended the narrow right of way from the shore. Some of the 
ewes were still clustered there, while on the other side of the fence a 
tall, slim young woman in dark spectacles waited to be rescued. She 



carried a walking- stick with which she prodded the ground almost 
nervously before Lome Fraser reached her side. 

'Gelda! I'm sorry.' There was infinite tenderness in his tone as he 
helped her through the turnstile. 'We were getting the sheep in, but 
they're fairly hefty specimens, all with tremendous wills of their 
own!' 

From being chilly, his manner had changed to warm affection, while 
the newcomer clung to his arm for the support she needed to climb 
the incline to the road. 

'All special females develop wills of their own, my poor Lome! Did 
you not know? I, for instance, am a very wilful person, walking all 
this way to meet you when I was ordered to remain in the garden.' 

The slightly foreign intonation in her voice was most attractive, but 
she seemed to be gazing at a point just beyond Lome Fraser's dark 
head, as a blind person might do, and she held very firmly to his 
arm. Pity and curiosity mingled in Ailsa's heart as she watched her. 
Who was she? Wife or fiancee? Surely she must be one or the other 
to evoke such tenderness in the stem man by her side whose only 
interest seemed to be the furtherance of his own affairs! 

Slipping the Land Rover into gear, she drove away before they 
could reach her. He was so secretive about everything else that he 
couldn't want to introduce a member of his household to a 
comparative stranger, she reasoned. 

'That's the woman!' Rab breathed in her ear from the back seat. 'The 
one I was telling you about. She has got white hair, and she speaks 
funny, doesn't she?' 


'She's not British,' Ailsa agreed, 'though she speaks English very 
well.' 



'I bet she's a spy!' Wally said. 

Ailsa laughed. 

'You've got a violent imagination, Wally. Are you good at 
composition at school?' 

'Ay, fairly! It used to be my best subject, but I'm liking history better 
now.' 

'Och, all these kings an' folk,' Rab objected. 'What's the use of 
learning about them when they're all dead long ago?' 

They argued most of the way back to the village, where Ailsa set 
Wally down at the schoolhouse gate. 

'I'll tell you about the ferret the mom's morning,' he promised Rab. 

'Maybe his mother won't let him have it,' Rab gloomed as they 
turned towards the headland. 'They're from Glasgow, and his 
mother's not very fond of animals. It was a good ferret, too, and I 
lost mine up in the wood.' 

'I think they're revolting creatures, especially when you carry them 
inside your jersey!' 

'Animals aren't revolting! They just couldn't be. They're natural, 
that's all. Besides, I need a ferret,' Rab declared. 

'What for?' 

'To go after rabbits for the dogs.' 

'In the Glenarden policies?' Her mind was suddenly alert. 'Rab, you 
mustn't. That's poaching, and he really could do something about it.' 



'Your Mr. Fraser, I suppose you mean?' 


'Yes, though he's not my Mr. Fraser. I think that must be his wife, or 
his fianeee, at least.' 

'The foreign woman? If he was married to her, would that make her 
British?' 


'Yes.' 

'Wally thinks she's a spy.' 
'That's absurd!' 


'How is it absurd? They don't want anybody to see what they're 
doing in there and that's why they've put up all these notiees.' 


'No,' Ailsa objected, 'they may just want their privacy, and perhaps, 
if the girl is blind, that's their reason for shutting us all out.' 


It could be one reason, anyway, she decided, parking the Land 
Rover in front of the croft. Reason enough! 


There was a great barking of dogs as they rounded the gable end of 
the house and came into the walled garden. Two young sheepdogs 
were tied to her washing-pole, threatening its stability, while a third 
strained at its leash in a vain effort to greet them first. Ailsa glanced 
in at the open back door. The presence of the dogs suggested a 
gathering of their masters inside the croft, and she hadn't to think 
twice before she guessed what it was all about. Her father had 
agreed to hold another protest meeting at Balnakeil without even 
mentioning it to her. 


A thick cloud of tobacco smoke greeted her at the sitting-room door, 
making her beat a hasty retreat to the kitchen to prepare their 
evening meal, but while she peeled potatoes and cut up cold mutton 



she could hear the voices raised in anger in the other room. In spite 
of thick stone walls and a firmly-closed door, the temper of the 
meeting came through to her. The glen was angry, more angry than 
it had ever been, because their rights were being taken from them 
and taken by a stranger. 

Rab had blunted the edge of his hunger with a soda scone spread 
thickly with fresh butter and was now down on the foreshore 
searching for driftwood, which they used on the kitchen fire. The 
meeting in the other room was going on and on, with occasional 
ominous silences when the conversation ceased altogether as the 
gathering considered a debatable point. She made tea, carrying it to 
the closed door on a tray. The whole thing was far more serious than 
she thought. 

Someone opened the door in response to her tentative knock, and 
through the blue haze of tobacco-smoke she counted half a dozen 
men. 

'Come in! Come in, Ailsa! You're like a ray of sunshine on a stormy 
day,' Willie Ross greeted her. 'Your father was saying he was glad to 
have you back home. The man was fair bothered with the 
housework! But we're all glad to see you. We miss our good-looking 
young women when they leave the glen!' 

Willie had always been a great flatterer, a mild-tempered, harmless 
man, who wanted nothing more than to be left to live his life in 
peace, yet, when she looked at him fully, there was resentment in his 
eyes. He also had been affected by the ban on the island grazing and 
he was prepared to fight with the others for their mutual rights. 
Donald McHamish and the rest of her father's visitors were 
recognized warriors who were always up in arms in one cause or 
another, but she recognized Adam Petrie from Glen Fionn with a 
gasp of genuine dismay. 



'Good afternoon to you, Miss MacKay,' he said with his ingratiating 
smile. 'It's a long time since we've met. You're like your sister 
Isobel, and I always thought she was a really nice young woman, 
although she never gave me any encouragement !' 

'She wouldn't be wanting a widow-man of your age, for a start,' 
Donald told him. 'She did a lot better for herself by waiting till she 
got to Glasgow!' 


Amid the general laughter Ailsa set down her tray, but it was 
laughter with an edge to it. These men had met on serious business 
and a man like Adam Petrie could easily sway them with his 
revolutionary talk. In their present mood, they would stop at 
nothing. 


There wasn't much she could do in the circumstances, although she 
was conscious of a vague uneasiness, of some hidden truth which 
might hold the key to the whole situation, if only she could discover 
it. 


Willie Ross and his great crony, Donald, stayed to share their meal 
on her father's invitation, but the result of the meeting was not 
discussed. They kept the conversation general, although they were 
quite unable to erase the look of determination from their weather¬ 
beaten faces. Donald and her father exchanged a few words under 
their breaths on parting while Willie kept her talking. Dour men 
both, there was a suggestion of purpose about them that definitely 
alarmed her. 


'See that Rab attends to his lessons,' her father said as he took down 
his crook from the peg behind the door. Til be back before ten.' 

Was there to be another meeting, a larger gathering in the village 
itself? Restlessly Ailsa watched them go, with their dogs following 
close at their heels. It was a strange sight to see a group of crofters 



up in arms. They were generally peaee-loving men who were happy 
in their simple way of life, eontent to tend their floeks and rear their 
new-season's lambs, sometimes under the worst of eonditions, in 
order to support their families and their aeeepted way of life. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The sun was still above the horizon when Rab dropped off to sleep. 
On those long spring evenings it was light until almost midnight and 
it had been a glorious day. The restlessness whieh Ailsa had felt 
since her second encounter with Lome Fraser back there in the glen 
and the meeting in the croft sitting-room still troubled her so that 
she couldn't settle to the pile of mending she had gathered together 
and wandered out on to the machar for a breath of air. 

All the way along the headland the tussocks of grass were starred 
with sea-pinks and down at the water's edge a heron stood on his 
long legs, fishing in the tide. Farther along the shore the oyster- 
catchers squabbled over their territorial rights while the first 
shadows lengthened across the fields. The loch was still and calm, a 
dark mirror held up to nature's smiling face. Every reflection was 
crystal- clear, and only where the skerries pointed out from Rudha 
Bhaird was its surface broken by tiny crests of glittering white. 

She paused at the boathouse, looking down at the dinghy hauled up 
on the shingle where Rab or her father had left it the day before. It 
was over two years since she had touched an oar, a long time when 
all this was in your blood! 

Smiling at the thought, she looked out towards Eilean Dubh riding 
gently on the calm surface of the loch. It was incredible that such a 
remote, peaceful-looking place should be the centre of a storm. 
Eilean Dubh had been the fairy island of her childhood dreams, the 
far but not inaccessible domain of all sorts of imaginary characters, 
from kelpies and brownies to handsome princes exiled in a cave. If 
there was a cave on Eilean Dubh she had failed to find it, and she 
and Rab had wandered all over the island at one time or another. 

The sun sank beneath the horizon, staining the sky and the sea a 
golden rose, while the blue above it turned to turquoise. It would 



remain like that for the best part of an hour, and even then the light 
would still be good. She glanced at her watch. It was ten minutes 
past eight, early on a spring evening when the wind was not yet 
cold. 

Impulsively she pushed the dinghy across the shingle to the water's 
edge, finding oars and rowlocks in the boat- house. The narrow 
wooden jetty which marched ahead of her into the loch was badly in 
need of repair, but her father would probably tackle that task before 
full summer, when the visitors appeared. 

She thought of the summer visitors as she rowed out across the loch, 
how eagerly they had looked forward to their coming as children, 
and the seemingly endless pleasures of the July days- when the sun 
was warm on the headland and the whole wide machar was ablaze 
with flowers. Did childhood hold a special magic of its own, she 
wondered, or would it all be just the same again, once she had 
settled in? 

The same and yet different, because of the forbidden isle! Looking 
across the clear water to Eilean Dubh, she could see no obvious 
change in it, yet her heart contracted with an odd feeling of 
impending doom. The island seemed haunted by the sound of 
voices, men's voices raised in anger in defence of their livelihood, 
and even the sea-birds that inhabited its surrounding rocks - the 
gulls and the puffins and the guillemots - stirred restlessly at her 
approach. 

Even before she came within hailing distance of it, she was aware of 
the subtle suggestion of hidden things among the deep corries that 
scarred its landward side and saw, with a sense of shock, that the 
familiar wooden jetty had disappeared. _ 


In its place a stone pavement ran out across the ledge of rock they 
had used for years as a diving-board, the Kelpies' Ledge which they 



had reached only after a hard climb up the cliff and down again. 
Now it had been made easy for a fairly large boat to go in there, 
probably a motor launch, and a path and steps had been cut into the 
face of the cliff. 

Resting on her oars, she gazed up at them, following the new 
pathway until it disappeared over the top of the headland, and as she 
drifted nearer on the outgoing tide she saw the prow of a white 
launch moored on the far side of the ledge. 

Only the prow was visible from where she sat, rising and falling 
with the breathing of the sea, but her practised eye told her that it 
was a sizeable craft which lay moored there, almost out of sight 
behind the ledge. 

Her heartbeats quickened as she scanned the face of the cliff, but 
there was no sign of movement anywhere. Even the gulls had settled 
back among the rocks, their shrill complaining stilled as they 
huddled for the night in their craggy sanctuary high above the 
waves. 

Slowly she dipped her oars, propelling the dinghy along with the 
barest of movements until she was abreast of the ledge and looking 
straight up the pathway. It was new all right, hacked out of the 
rough earth and the red rock and winding upwards with a suggestion 
of purpose which could not be denied. It was there for a reason, to 
be used far more often than the rough sheep-pads which had served 
them for so long. Her gaze travelled its full length, coming back to 
rest on the square notice-board at its foot. 

KEEP OUT. The words were emblazoned in foot-high red lettering 
on the white surface of the board, boldly arrogant in their statement 
of prohibition. 



If they had been softened or qualified in any way she would have 
felt better about them, she told herself, but there they were, plain and 
unvarnished, warning her off, telling the world at large to keep 
away. 

Her first reaetion was surprise that such a thing could happen on 
Eilean Dubh, and then she felt a growing anger and resentment 
which reminded her of the raised voices back at the croft and the 
dour determination in her father's eyes. This was more than 
arrogance; it was a downright violation of all their rights. Keep out, 
Lome Fraser had commanded. This place is mine! 

The two men appeared at the top of the path before she had time to 
row away. One was tall and, by this time, unmistakable, his broad 
shoulders and proudly-held head silhouetted against the skyline as 
he looked back at his companion. Lome Fraser had brought a guest 
to Eilean Dubh. 

The second figure was small and stooped, with flowing white hair 
which blew in the wind as he stood gazing back across the island, an 
old man who seemed altogether too frail to be climbing such 
awkward cliffs at any time of day, far less at nightfall when the 
shadows of the high rocks were already lengthening across his path. 

Lome Fraser, of course, would know his way. He came on down the 
path, sure-footed as a mountain goat, stopping only once to look 
behind him at his companion, and he was almost at the foot of the 
cliff before he looked up and saw the dinghy riding the still water 
ahead of him. 

Cupping his hands about his mouth, he yelled an unnecessary 
warning. 


'You can't land here. Haven't you seen the notice?' 



At that distance he would have no idea who she was, Ailsa realized, 
but it made very little difference. She allowed the dinghy to drift 
nearer, helping it with a dip of the oars, and then, suddenly, she 
decided not to go on. It would be useless trying to dispute their 
rights as a eommunity with this man while he appeared to have 
suffieient authority to ereet warning notiees wherever he chose to 
put them. What they had to do was to appeal to a higher authority - 
the County Couneil, perhaps - in a dignified manner, and so defeat 
him. 

He had reaehed the ledge and was watching her progress Closely, 
but she kept her gaze averted as she rowed baek towards the 
mainland shore. 

Presently she heard the sound of an engine being started up and the 
launch shot out from behind the ledge and eame streaking across 
from the island towards her. She had been right in her assumption. 
Lome Fraser was at the controls. 

He leaned from the cockpit as they drew level, shouting something 
to her as they passed, but what he said was lost to her as the dinghy 
bobbed madly in his flurrying wake. The launeh cireled, slowed and 
stopped as they eame abreast for the second time. 

Tm sorry,' he shouted across the intervening streteh of agitated 
water. 'I had no idea it was you.' 

'I can't see what difference it makes,' she shouted back. 'Me or 
anyone else. You made your point, didn't you?' 

His expression ehanged. 

'About the island? Yes, that's very definite.' 



'I wouldn't be so sure,' she countered swiftly. 'Eilean Dubh isn't just 
any island. We crofters have had grazing rights over there for a very 
long time.' 


'By courtesy of the Weirs.' He was still frowning. 'Other provision 
will be made. I can't tell you any more than that, I'm afraid.' 


'Because you find it difficult to excuse your actions?' she asked. 
'Because you want all the grazing for yourself?' 


'That isn't the reason at all.' He seemed to hesitate. 'I don't have to 
excuse myself, as a matter of fact, but, equally, I don't want to run 
into trouble locally.' 


'You've done that already,' she told him stonily. 'The village isn't 
going to take this lying down. They've always used the hill and this 
island, so you will have to explain away a great deal before they'll 
take any notice of your trespass orders.' 


He eased the launch nearer, his eyes narrowing a little as he looked 
down at her sitting there with her hands clenched on the oars. 


'This is something you don't understand,' he said stiffly, 'and I can't 
discuss it with you, but perhaps if you had gone a little closer to 
Eilean Dubh' you might have been able to read the rest of the notice. 
It's one sort of explanation,' he added briefly, 'but even that might 
not keep you and the village from jumping to conclusions.' 


He revved up the engine, leaving her reply to float away in the wind, 
and she watched him turn in a wide arc as his elderly companion 
joined him in the cockpit. The older man's white, flowing hair and 
aquiline nose reminded her of the girl she had met half-way up the 
glen, the girl who might be Lome Eraser's wife. He had made no 
attempt to introduce her to either of his companions, and she could 
not really have expected it on so short an acquaintance. 



Pulling swiftly on the oars, she was baek at the wooden jetty below 
the croft even before the launch had tied up in the tiny harbour at the 
head of the loch. She had expected it to go round to the private 
landing-stage at Glenarden Lodge, but perhaps Lome Fraser had 
other business in the village. 

When her father came home he appeared to be in a taciturn frame of 
mind. 

'I saw you on the loch,' he said. 'Were you over on the island?' 

'I didn't land, if that's what you mean. I was warned off,' she 
confessed. 

'I can believe you,' he said. 'Was there a board up?' 

She nodded. 

'A big, bold notice saying simply KEEP OUT!' 

He turned over the information in his mind for a few seconds. 

'Was that all?' 

She hesitated, remembering Lome Eraser's advice about reading the 
rest of the notice. 

'There may have been something else in smaller print, but it was too 
far away for me to see.' 

He considered her statement with care. 

'That would be his authority, I dare say,' he decided at last, 'but it 
doesn't matter what pressure he brings to bear. We'll best him in the 
end or well go down trying!' He stmck his clenched fist against the 



polished surface of the table. 'Ay, by all that's sacred, we'll fight till 
we're beaten to our knees, and even then we'll go on opposing him!' 

Ailsa bit her lip. 

'Father, supposing he has this authority?' she suggested. 'Supposing 
the right of way can't be proved in law and the grazing concession 
never really existed?' 

'They exist because they have been recognized as long as any of us 
can remember!' 

'But are they legal rights?' 

'Legal? They've never been disputed before. The Weirs never 
questioned them,' he thundered. 

'The Weirs were different. We'd known them all our lives.' 

'And this man is a stranger!' 

'We know so little about him,' she agreed. 

'It's plenty,' he assured her. 'He doesn't want to work with the glen.' 

'Yet he's hardly the hermit everyone expected,' Ailsa pointed out. 'It 
looks as if he has a wife and family.' 

'That may be,' he allowed, 'but they're not likely to influence him. 
The woman is rarely seen, and she would appear to be an invalid. 
She walks with a stick, they tell me.' 

He knew as much as she did, and perhaps more. 

'We'll just have to wait and see what happens,' she said hopefully. 



'Wait? You know the flocks won't wait. They have to have new 
grass, and there's plenty of it over on Eilean Dubh. We'll get that 
grass,' he declared, 'if we have to land our ewes in defiance of him. 
You mark my word!' 

The sound of a swiftly expelled breath made Ailsa turn. Rab was 
standing at the door in his pyjamas, taking in every word, his hair 
tousled, his face flushed with an odd excitement. 

Hurriedly she bundled him out of the room. 

'Up you go to bed,' she commanded. 'You'll catch your death of 
cold!' 

'I wasn't sleeping,' he protested, 'and I could hear you talking. I 
thought something was wrong.' 

'It was nothing.' 

'It was about the island, wasn't it? We're going to land our sheep in 
spite of all these notices,' he suggested eagerly. 

'No, Rab, we can't. Not till we know more about it.' 

It wasn't the sort of answer she should have given him, Ailsa 
realized, but she knew so little of the true facts herself and she felt 
she must make it her business to find out. 

The following morning, therefore, she went to the village. It was 
practically deserted, but the doctor's car was standing outside the 
garage and Doctor Nan herself came out to inspect it. She gave 
Ailsa a thin, disapproving smile. 


'I hear you were involved in Gavin's accident,' she observed. 'No 
doubt he would have driven more carefully if he had been alone.' 



Ailsa flushed. 


'It was an accident,' she pointed out. 'Something neither of us could 
really avoid. We were pulling up to look at the view from the 
headland when the other car came over the hill.' 

'It was the Glenarden car, I understand,' the doctor said sharply, 'and 
you were on your wrong side of the road, apparently. Otherwise it 
wouldn't have happened. Gavin must really be more careful in 
future,' she added. 'The last thing a doctor needs is a reputation for 
careless driving.' 

'I'm sorry,' Ailsa apologized, feeling that she was being unjustly 
accused, 'but it really couldn't have been avoided. Doctor Nan.' 

The doctor turned her back, dismissing her with a frown. A ruthless 
woman in every respect, it never occurred to Doctor Nan that 
anything she did could possibly be wrong. She had put up a stiff 
fight to hold her husband's practice for her son and she considered 
that he owed her a deep debt of gratitude which would take him 
some time to repay. Although she subconsciously resented the 
appellation of 'Doctor Nan', thinking that it savoured too much of 
familiarity, she bore with the villagers in that respect, at least, but 
she had no great desire for their affection. She knew that it stemmed 
from the love and esteem in which they had held her late husband, 
and for that reason alone it was distasteful to her. Andrew had been 
a fool, she had decided long ago, a simple, easy-going, over- 
indulgent optimist who had accepted all and sundry at face value, 
allowing every village 'worthy' to impose upon him and never 
asserting his authority unless there was a life at stake. 

Gavin she believed to be his father's counterpart, needing her 
guidance and counsel all the time, especially where his personal 
friendships were concerned. She had already made her plans for his 
marriage, and a crofter's daughter had no place in them. 



Gavin came out of the garage, aeeompanied by a tall young man in 
rough tweeds, whom Ailsa recognized as the local veterinary 
surgeon. Norman Dalhousie had bought the Glenarden practice just 
before she had left for Glasgow, but she had heard from her mother 
how popular he was and even her father appeared to respect his 
advice. 

'How's home going down after the Big City?' he asked. 'I hear you 
might be with us for some time.' 

'For at least six months,' Ailsa agreed. 'But I'm not sorry, now that 
summer is here. I used to long for the glen on a hot, dusty day in 
Glasgow, so I won't really miss the eity pavements.' 

Gavin smiled across at her. 


'I could never pieture you in Glasgow,' he said. 'I think you'll stay 
for good.' 

His mother glanced at him sharply. 

'I dare say Miss MacKay will have to think about earning a living 
once her mother eomes home. How is she, by the way?' she added 
abruptly. 'I've been waiting for a report, but it hasn't come through 
yet.' 


'They've started the treatment.' Ailsa was aware of the hostility in 
the older woman's manner and undeniably hurt by it. 'It doesn't seem 
to be a very quick process.' 


'Everything takes time, especially at your mother's age,' Doctor Nan 
said. 'And now, Gavin, if you're ready, you can drive me home.' 


She stood waiting until Gavin got in behind the wheel and started 
the engine. 



'See you both later,' he said with a kind of forced gaiety. 

'She's a bit of an old witch,' Norman Dalhousie reflected as they 
drove away, 'but she's clever - deuced clever, if you ask me!' 

'I don't have to,' Ailsa said ruefully. 'I know!' 

'Can I give you a lift anywhere?' he asked. 

'No, thank you all the same. I think I'd rather walk to - get the feel of 
the village, and I've got some shopping to do.' 

Another car was approaching the garage, a blue sports car with two 
people in it, sitting side by side. The girl's blonde hair was bound by 
a turquoise chiffon scarf, the ends floating out behind her in the 
wind. 


'They're from the Lodge,' the vet remarked. 'I ought to get into touch 
with them, I suppose, since they're breeding sheep.' 


'Perhaps you should.' Ailsa turned away. 'But I don't think it's going 
to be easy for you.' 


He watched her retreat with an amused smile curving his pleasant 
mouth. Life in the glen was certainly picking up! 


Ailsa made her rounds of the shops, answering the many questions 
about her mother's health as best she could, and when her last 
purchase was made she walked back to the headland, feeling 
vaguely dissatisfied with her morning for a reason she could not 
understand. 


Her father was waiting beside the Land Rover. 

Tm off to Laxford,' he informed her. 'Don't keep a meal for me. I 
may go on to Loch Shin to pick up a couple of ewes.' 



His unexpected visit to Laxford left her with the whole afternoon to 
herself and plenty of time to think, and what troubled her most was 
the suggestion of conflict in her beloved glen. Were they being fair 
to these newcomers, she wondered, or wholly prejudiced because 
they were complete strangers who had wanted to keep themselves to 
themselves, at least in the beginning? They hadn't, after all, given 
them much time to settle in. 

Trying to be fair, she reminded herself that Lome Fraser had denied 
wanting the island grazing exclusively for his own use. He had 
advised her to read the rest of the notice which had antagonized her 
so easily, and by three o'clock she was on her way back to the island 
to do just that. 

If it would explain his actions, she might have something to go on, 
something to present to the crofters as an unassailable fact, and if he 
was willing to be reasonable they might be able to work everything 
out in the end to most people's satisfaction. 


Her father was a fairly reasonable man in spite of his prejudices. It 
was Adam Petrie she really feared. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The tide was high and the dinghy was bobbing at the edge of the 
jetty where her father had moored it behind the heavy launeh which 
he used as a ferry across the loch. Hesitating for a moment between 
the two boats, Ailsa finally chose the dinghy because of the exercise 
it would afford and because it wasn't really far out to Eilean Dubh. 

Skimming across the waves with her back to the wind and her face 
warmed by the afternoon sun, she felt a great release of tension, a 
soaring of the spirit which was at one with the vast freedom of the 
sea. This was what she had wanted for so long when the high grey 
buildings of the city had hemmed her in. Glasgow was all very well, 
but it wasn't Glenarden, with its green pines and shining loch and 
the summer island sleeping in the sun. 

Glancing round from time to time, she watched Eilean Dubh coming 
nearer and nearer, growing and growing until its steep cliffs filled 
the horizon and the new stone jetty came into view. She would have 
to pull ahead of it to land safely and she gave her full attention to the 
task, careful of the nasty tide-race which ran out towards the jutting 
headland of Rudha Bhaird. 

When she came into the calm water beyond it she could almost feel 
the stillness of the island. There was no sound save for the drawing 
back of the swell as it fell away from the polished rocks until 
suddenly, high above her, she heard the bleating of sheep. 

Drawing in her oars, she sat staring up at the smooth cliff face. 
Without the shadow of a doubt there were half a dozen ewes up 
there, at least. Someone had made sure of the summer grazing in 
spite of the warning notice. She listened to the familiar sound with a 
sort of dread in her heart, but she could not believe that her father 
would act so quickly in defiance of authority. He was a man who 
took his time about that sort of thing. 



The alternative to sueh folly was Lome Fraser. In spite of all his 
protestations to the eontrary, he eould have shipped his own floek 
aeross to Eilean Dubh. 

Without climbing to the top of the cliff she could not be sure about 
the sheep, and she had only come to read the notice in closer detail. 

But where was the notice? As far as she could see along the ledge 
and up the newly-constmcted pathway there was no board of any 
description, no warning to keep out. 

Lome Fraser had evidently changed his mind. 

Somehow, she couldn't quite believe it, after all he had said, after his 
firmness of purpose in face of her recent accusations, but now that 
the notice was no longer there, there was nothing to keep her from 
going ashore and finding out about the sheep for herself. She knew 
every crofter's mark for miles around and she would recognize a 
strange breed of ewe if she saw it. 

The dinghy was difficult to secure in the heavy swell heaving itself 
against the ledge, but she discovered an iron mooring ring and clung 
on to it until she could jump ashore. The hazardous manoeuvre 
completed, she stood for a moment looking down at the golden drift 
of seaweed which skirted the rocks at her feet, and down there 
among the weed the notice Lome Fraser had erected at the foot of 
the path floated aimlessly on the tide. 

Evidently someone had tom it from its post at the foot of the cliff 
and flung it into the sea. 

In this first, single act of defiance she envisaged all the anger of the 
glen, the potential danger of tempers getting out of hand and 
gmdges magnified. 



She had been wrong about Lome Fraser ehanging his mind, but now 
that she was here there was no harm in her trying to discover the 
tmth. Sheep were grazing on the rich pasture which crowned the 
cliff and she meant to discover who owned them. 

Guiding the dinghy to the far side of the ledge where the water made 
a tiny-sheltered cove, she moored it securely and scrambled over the 
rocks to climb the pathway up the cliff. The roughly-cut steps were 
a help to her, but the climb itself left her breathless as she stood, at 
last, on the lush green grass which crowned the island. 

A fresh wind blowing in from the south-west whipped her hair back 
from her forehead and tussled with her kilted skirt as she walked 
briskly down the incline towards the lochan where a score or so of 
ewes grazed contentedly on the forbidden pastureland. Curiously 
they raised their heads at her approach, standing stock still to 
observe her. They were big, heavy-fleeced animals with pale faces 
and wary, intelligent eyes, bearing little resemblance to the sturdy 
black- faced specimens to be seen on the sides of every Highland 
glen. Certainly they were not her father's ewes, nor Adam Petrie's, 
for that matter. She had seen them last on the roadside above 
Glenarden Lodge when Lome Fraser had been shepherding them 
into his own pens. They had been delivered to him that morning by 
carrier, and he had lost no time in transferring some of them to 
Eileen Dubh. 

Shocked and oddly disillusioned by the discovery, she sat down on a 
boulder, looking across the narrow expanse of water to the hill 
beyond. There was more grazing on Eilean Dubh than one person 
could possibly want, but Lome Eraser was determined not to share 
it. 

How could he be so selfish when it meant so much to the crofters to 
bring their sheep across here for the summer months? They had 
been doing it for years, with room and to spare for everybody. 



Her cheeks flushed with sudden anger as she remembered how 
easily he had lied to her, protesting that he didn't want exclusive 
rights to the island grazing. He had wanted it, and he had made sure 
of it by putting up that arbitrary notice board which now floated face 
downwards on the loch beside the Kelpies' Ledge. 


Well, he deserved that! Whoever had torn down the notice must 
have felt as angry as she did. She had come to Eilean Dubh prepared 
to consider both sides of this controversy only to find that she- had 
been deceived. 


What had he said? 'I don't have to excuse my actions to anyone' - or 
something to that effect. He had been completely arrogant and she 
had been a fool to believe him. He had intended the notice to stay 
where it was, and he certainly meant to keep the grazing for his own 
exclusive use. 


The ewes he had brought to the island were pedigree stock - she 
could tell that just by looking at them - and they would grow fat and 
flourish in this miniature world of hill and glen and rich green 
pasture, while the crofters' sheep would have to make do with the 
sparser grazing round the lochside. 

It was some time before she got to her feet again to walk slowly 
round the lochan and perhaps an hour before she went back down 
the path to the Kelpies' Ledge. The sun was still shining and the sky 
above her head was blue, but some of the bright promise seemed to 
have gone out of her day. A fine haze blurred the distant horizon 
and the sea beyond the loch looked grey and cold. She felt the chill 
of it sinking down into her heart as she went in search of the dinghy. 
It would rain before the day was out. 

Crossing the Ledge, she looked down into the deserted cove. The 
dinghy had gone 1 



It wasn't possible, she told herself, remembering how seeurely she 
had fastened it, but the mooring-ring lay against the rough stone as 
if it had never been disturbed and the tiny eove was empty. 

She searched along the ledge and in among the floating weed 
without result, climbing higher on to the rocks to survey the 
surrounding water, but there was no sign of a drifting boat as far as 
the eye could see. She was stranded on Eilean Dubh, left alone on 
the forbidden island without any means of signalling to the shore! 

Although she could see it quite plainly, it was some distance to the 
nearest point on the mainland, a completely deserted stretch of 
headland inhabited only by her father's sheep and die ubiquitous 
gulls. Unless she was missed and he came that way in search of her, 
she could not hope to attract her father's attention from where she 
stood, and even on the higher reaches of the island it would be a 
coincidence if her signalling was seen from the village. 

The first feeling of dampness was already in the air as the rain belt 
drifted in from the west. It covered the headlands in a faint grey 
shroud, veiling the sun even as she watched, and presently it reached 
the island and came down close against the sea, reducing visibility 
to a few yards at most. She felt completely cut off, made prisoner by 
her own stupidity. 

There was nothing she could do now because, even if she climbed 
back up the cliff, signalling from the top would be as futile as 
attempting to attract attention from where she stood. 

Dejectedly she sat down on a boulder, trying not to think of the 
swift passing of time and her father's consternation when he found 
her missing on his return. Rab would be in from school shortly after 
four o'clock and they would find the dinghy missing, but they would 
give her time to return. Finally they would set out in search of her in 
the ferry or in Donald McHamish's boat, and eventually someone 



would think about the island and they would find her there. It was 
probably the last place they would think of looking for her, she 
realized. 

Huddled on the boulder, she listened to the little sounds that came to 
her through the mist: the faint bleating of sheep and the sharp, 
startled cry of a sea bird mingling with the almost stealthy rise and 
fall of the tide against the ledge. Sound was muted by the rain as it 
fell gently in a thin drizzle against her, dewing her hair with 
moisture and clinging to the thick wool of her sweater and her kilted 
skirt. It would be a long time before she was wet through, but it was 
foolish just to stand there doing nothing. 

She found shelter on the lee side of a group of rocks just above the 
pathway where it turned for the final descent to the ledge. It 
afforded her a good view of the hidden landing and a limited vista of 
the loch on either side so that she would be first to see any 
approaching boat. Someone was sure to come eventually, passing in 
or out of the loch, but for a long time she listened for the sound of 
an engine in vain. 

The silence became oppressive. The ewes' intermittent bleating and 
the banshee cry of the gulls remained the only sound, filling her 
deserted world and echoing plaintively against the engulfing shroud 
of rain. 

Wondering how long she must stay the island's prisoner, she rose to 
her feet and, as if at a signal, the gulls flew out above her head, 
wailing their protest as a distant sound disturbed their peace. 

The steady beat of a boat's engine came nearer, although it was 
minutes before it appeared. She saw it greyly at first, coming in 
through the mist, a small white yacht with a curiously high prow, 
ketch rigged, but sweeping in under the power of its engine to glide 



almost stealthily to the mooring on the inside of the ledge. Amazed, 
she saw that the yacht was towing her own dinghy. 


There were two men on board and she recognized them both even 
before they had cast their mooring ropes ashore. Lome Fraser had 
brought his guest from Glenarden Lodge to Eilean Dubh for the 
second time in twenty-four hours, but this time they seemed to have 
come for a definite purpose. 

Before she could attract their attention or even think what to say to 
them, they had started to unload several black boxes from the deck 
of the yacht on to the landing stage, working silently and with 
apparent haste. The older man seemed fit and equally as agile as his 
companion in spite of his stooped shoulders and general appearance 
of frailty, and when they finally came towards her to climb the cliff 
path he was only a pace or two behind his host. 

Lome Fraser strode steadily up the path as Ailsa drew back into the 
shelter of the rocks. By avoiding him she could achieve her purpose 
equally well, she decided, looking down towards the ledge where 
her dinghy bobbed on the tide behind the yacht. She would only be 
retrieving what belonged to her. Lome Fraser had evidently found 
the dinghy moored to the ledge and had taken it away with him with 
the firm intention of trapping the person who had dared to set foot 
on his property in defiance of the notice- board which was now 
floating somewhere among the yellow seaweed. He had done this 
thing deliberately, and now he had returned to pronounce judgment. 
It was almost like baiting a trap. 

Holding her breath, she watched him pass within a yard of where 
she crouched, his strong mouth set, his blue eyes gazing steadily 
ahead. The box he carried was solid and bound by a leather strap 
which went over his shoulder, and he eased it a little as he reached 
the steeper gradient of the path, as if it were heavy. Once or twice he 



glanced back at his companion to make sure that the older man was 
still following in his wake. 

'You all right?' he called down to him. 

'A little puffed, but that is all. I am out of eondition, my friend, with 
too mueh sitting at a beneh, but soon I shall improve if I stay with 
you here at Glenarden!' 

'This rain is a nuisanee,' Lome remarked. 'It eomes down as quite a 
mist and it may hamper us just at first.' 

'It cannot rain for ever,' the other man observed philosophieally. 
'Soon the sun will shine and all will be well.' 

They tmdged on up the path, eaeh bearing his identieal black box, 
and suddenly Ailsa remembered Lome Fraser describing himself as 
a scientist. But what was he trying to do or prove out here on lonely 
Eilean Dubh? 

Her heartbeats-quiekening, she watehed the two men disappear over 
the top of the cliff before she left the shelter of the roeks to climb 
back down the path. It would not be difficult to take the dinghy and 
row away. Lome Fraser would be hoist with his own petard when he 
returned to find it missing and he would never learn who had been 
to the island in defiance of his wishes! 

The yaeht lay quietly in the little seeret cove and it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to free her dinghy and row off while the 
two men were out of sight. 

Moving swiftly now, she approaehed the yacht's stem and slid over 
the edge of the jetty into the dinghy. It roeked madly for a moment 
as she felt for the oars in their aecustomed place, shipped beneath 
the forward seat, and then her heart began to beat with heavy, 
sledgehammer blows as she realized what had happened. There was 



nothing at all in the dinghy apart from the mooring rope. Someone - 
Lome Fraser, no doubt! - had removed both oars and rowloeks to a 
safer place aboard the yacht. 

'Were you looking-for something?' 

The woman's voice, cool and pleasant, held the slightly foreign 
intonation she remembered, and Ailsa hardly needed to turn her 
head to be sure of her identity. It was the girl who had joined them 
on the hillside above Glenarden Lodge, the tall, slim young woman 
whose eyes were guarded by thick-lensed spectacles and whose ash- 
blonde hair was still bound by the challenging turquoise chiffon 
scarf. It was tied bandeau-fashion above her high, pale forehead and 
knotted loosely beneath her hair at the back, its long scarf ends 
falling on the shoulders of her white knitted dress as she waited for 
Ailsa's reply. 

'Then you're not blind,' was all that Ailsa could find to say. 

The girl smiled. 

'Not quite. I can see a shadow - grey shadows mostly - but I have 
developed a sort of extra sense which tells me when anyone is near.' 

She made the statement in a perfectly straightforward manner, as if 
talking about her handicap was the most natural thing in the world, 
even to a stranger, and Ailsa looked up into the pale, lovely face and 
felt curiously ashamed. 

Tm sorry,' she stammered. 'It must be difficult for you. You must 
need help to get about. I'm sorry if I startled you just now, jumping 
into the dinghy like that.' 


'No, you didn't startle me. I saw you coming. In fact, we were 
expecting you to come.' 



'Expecting me?' 


'Expecting someone,' the other girl corrected herself. 'You see, 
Lome found your dinghy here this afternoon, but he hadn't time to 
go in search for - whoever it was.' 

'Whoever was trespassing, you mean?' 

'That is so.' The eyes behind the dark spectacles seemed to sharpen. 
'You see, it is dangerous for you to come here.' 

'Dangerous? But that's ridiculous,' Ailsa protested. Tve been coming 
to Eilean Dubh for as long as I can remember. We have the summer 
grazing - my father and two other crofters. It's something that has 
been going on for a very long time,' she added pointedly. 

'I sympathize with you,' the girl said. 'It is often the case that we 
meet with resentment and sometimes rash actions, also, but we are 
prepared for these things. We must "take them in our stride", as 
Lome says.' 

'I can't imagine local resentment worrying your husband too much,' 
Ailsa returned stiffly. 

The girl on the transom smiled. 

'You have made a mistake,' she said. 'Lome is not my husband. We 
are colleagues and - very good friends.' 

Ailsa gazed up at her in astonishment. 

'You work together? But I thought—' 

'That we were married? It is not so.' The girl shook her head, though 
whether she regretted the fact or not was difficult to guess since her 
eyes were veiled behind the dark glasses and her mouth was still 



parted in a smile. 'Lome is a baehelor and mueh wrapped up in his 
career,' she added. 'At least for the present.' 

'The villagers consider him something of a recluse. He's been here 
for nearly two months, apparently, and they've seen very little of 
him,' Ailsa pointed out. 

'That is because he has been away a great deal, in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere.' There was the barest suggestion of hesitation in the girl's 
manner as she glanced towards the cliff. 'Now he will be here all the 
time and you will see him more often. No!' The bright young laugh 
rang out like a challenge. 'He is not a recluse. That fact you will 
discover quite soon.' 

'Then why has he closed the island?' Ailsa demanded. 'After all, it is 
part of the glen.' 

The girl lifted her head in the odd, listening attitude she had, while 
her gaze seemed to be fixed just beyond the bend in the path where 
it went steeply up to the cliff top. 

'There are other islands,' she said with a hint of ice in her voice, 'and 
we will compensate the crofters for their grazing.' 

It seemed a very arbitrary statement, coming from anyone so young, 
yet there was nothing remotely arrogant about the girl's manner. She 
seemed almost apologetic in her eagerness to please. 

'Why did you come to the island this afternoon?' she asked. 

'I suppose I wanted to prove that I could, that I had the right to land 
here in spite of that stupid notice,' Ailsa confessed. 


'So you have read it?' 



'Not all of it, apparently. Just the part that says, rather maddeningly, 
keep out! I suppose we like to be offered an explanation for this sort 
of thing up here,' she added. 'It's courteous, don't you think?' 

The girl looked down at her fingernails. 

'I'm sorry,' she said, 'I cannot tell you anything.' 

'In that case, perhaps I'd better go.' Ailsa's cheeks were flushed. 
'There doesn't seem to be much to make a mystery about. Mr. Fraser 
wants the sole use of our summer grazing for his sheep. It's as 
simple as that.' 

'Not quite.' The pleasant mouth was no longer smiling. 'And I cannot 
let you go. Not yet.' 

'Because I have to wait to be reprimanded by - your colleague?' 
Ailsa demanded. 'Well, I'm not going to do that, even if I have to 
swim ashore!' 

'There will be no need for you to swim.' The baffling gaze behind 
the dark glasses went beyond her once more. 'Lome is coming now.' 

He came striding down from the path and along the ledge, strong 
and purposeful, with a fiery gleam in his eyes. 

'So you've caught the culprit, Gelda?' 

Ailsa stood up in the dinghy, trying to preserve her dignity and her 
balance, but it rocked madly and she was forced to sit down rather 
abmptly. When she looked up at him she could see how astonished 
he was. 


'You look surprised,' she suggested. 'Who did you expect?' 



'A boy, or even one of the erofters.' His tone was harsh with anger. 'I 
certainly didn't suspect you.' 

'Suspect?' 

'Yes.' He got down on his haunches until their eyes were level. 
'You're not going to gain anything by tearing down notices, you 
know, even though you are doing it in a spirit of family unity or 
loyalty to the glen, or whatever you like to call it. These things are 
put up for a reason, and generally it's a very good reason. Throwing 
them into the loch won't solve a thing, I might tell you, because we 
happen to have more than one.' 

'I didn't touch your wretched notice!' Ailsa cried indignantly. 'I came 
to Eilean Dubh for the first time this afternoon and the notice-board 
was down then. I saw it floating over there among the weed and I 
thought you must have changed your mind about keeping the 
grazing for yourself, but I might have known better!' 

He looked slightly taken aback, but only for a moment. He was not 
the man to be easily disconcerted. 

'You were over here yesterday,' he reminded her. 

'And you duly warned me off before I landed,' she pointed out. 'But 
I suppose I had to come again before I could really believe it.' 

He looked down at the dinghy. 

'It is your boat ?' he asked. 

'My father's.' 

'I see.' 


'Which means you think he removed the notice? My father or Rab?' 



'There was a saw under the bottom boards. Perhaps you missed it?' 

It was Ailsa's turn to feel disconcerted. 

'I didn't know, but neither Rab nor my father would do such a thing.' 
'You don't seem very sure,' he challenged. 

'I - am sure! They would come straight out with their complaint. 
They wouldn't try to make their point in such an underhand way.' 

'But you think they would still make it.' He glanced up at the tall 
figure on the transom. 'I ought to be able to explain to them, in time,' 
he added. 

Tm afraid that's not going to be enough,' Ailsa told him. 'Time is 
precious to a shepherd, especially in the spring. We need that 
grazing, Mr. Fraser, and I don't think I'm being too disloyal to the 
glen by telling you that I believe some of the crofters are inclined to 
take it, whether you've put up a notice or not. The same applies to 
the hill above Glenarden Lodge. Some of it was common land, but 
now you've fenced it in.' 

'Not the "common land", as you call it.' His jaw clamped down hard 
on the words. 'We're arguing to no purpose. I'm afraid, because this 
is something I can enforce.' 

'In a court of law, maybe, but that will take time, and the sheep can't 
wait.' 

'Your sheep will be taken care of. I promise you that,' he said 
sharply. 


'You will have to promise it to the crofters and you will have to 
convince them,' she said. 



He turned on his heel, dismissing her, it seemed, as he strode off to 
the far edge of the rocky platform, but when he reached it he bent 
down to fish something out of the water. It came up dripping and 
festooned with saffron weed, the notice-board he had erected which 
someone else had torn down. It had been sawn off three or four 
inches from the ground in a deliberate attempt to destroy it 
altogether. 

Lome Fraser walked back across the ledge and presented it to her. 

'I told you that you should have read the smaller print,' he said. 

For a second her eyes remained fixed on the larger red lettering and 
then they travelled to the smaller capitals in black at the foot of the 
board. 

'This island is the property of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and no unauthorized person must land here. 

By Order.' 

It surprised her, yet it sounded no better, when all was said and 
done. Lome Fraser was still enforcing an order. 

'But why?' she protested. 'Why?' 

'I can't tell you that just now,' he said. 'You must take my word for it 
that it is absolutely necessary.' 

'But why Eilean Dubh ?' 

He shrugged. 


'It was the available location.' 


A warning look seemed to pass between him and the girl on the 
transom as she came to stand closer to the rail. 

'This is Gelda Thorensen,' he introduced them, obviously willing to 
change the subject. 'We work together, Gelda - Miss MacKay, from 
the croft on the headland over there. We met yesterday when I 
towed in the doctor's car.' 


'You told me,' Gelda smiled. 'Such a stupid little accident to delay 
you when you were so busy. The doctor - he is an old man-yes?' 


Lome appeared to be greatly amused. 

'On the contrary,' he smiled, 'the doctor is very young. He runs the 
practice with his mother, I believe, and is just out of training.' 

Ailsa glared at him. 


'If you mean he's still wet behind the ears, you're wrong,' she 
defended Gavin staunchly. 'He's the right person for the job, in my 
opinion. He belongs here.' 


'Which makes his desirability inevitable.' His tone was faintly 
cynical. 'Mother Doctor seems capable enough, although she 
appears to be a bit of a dragon. Do you go about collecting dragons. 
Miss MacKay?' 


'I try to avoid them whenever possible.' Ailsa didn't like being baited 
in this way. Tm sorry I came on to the island, if that's what you 
want me to say.' 


The smile left his eyes. 


'I think you should tell your father that the notice has been put up 
again,' he said crisply. 'We do mean business over here, but if he 
thinks a local meeting will clear the air I'm quite prepared to come 



along to spell it out to them in words of one syllable, if they'll 
understand it better that way.' 

Ailsa held her temper in cheek with an effort. 

'We're not children, Mr. Fraser,' she told him angrily, 'and we don't 
like to be patronized, but I'll tell my father that you're prepared to 
meet the villagers to give them a full explanation as quickly as 
possible.' 

'Wait a minute.' He took up the slack in the towing rope, drawing 
her closer to the ledge. 'I didn't say that. Not exactly. I can't promise 
you a full explanation, but I can tell you that you will be offered one 
in time.' 

It seemed reasonable enough, but even as she accepted it she 
wondered about the others, about her father and Donald McHamish 
and Willie Ross and, more than anyone else, about Adam Petrie, 
who was the glen's chief troublemaker although he lived on the 
slopes of Ben Arden on Loch Fionnside. 

Lome Fraser held out his hand. 

'You may as well come aboard,' he suggested. 'We'll give you a lift 
as far as the jetty and you can row round to the croft from there. 
That way you won't get nearly so wet. It's an onshore wind and 
we're in the lee of the island at the moment, but you'd catch it fair 
and square if you rowed across direct.' 

Tve rowed straight across before,' she assured him with some 
defiance, 'and I'm not afraid of the rain.' 

'You surprise me,' he said, 'coming without an oilskin. I thought no 
tme Highland girl would ever do that, especially with the wind in 
this direction.' 



She had forgotten about winds and tides. Two years in Glasgow had 
made a, difference. 


'I don't suppose I actually meant to land,' she excused herself. 

Her reply caused a flicker of a smile to light his eyes, but he made 
no further comment on her impulsive reaction to the missing notice- 
board. 

'Here comes Norbet, at last,' Gelda announced from the deck. 'He 
looks just like an old man, he is so stooped. One day we must insist 
that our Professor takes a really long vacation, Lome. You and I, we 
can persuade him if we work on him together ?' 

'I doubt it,' Lome told her, helping Ailsa from the dingy. 'Idling was 
never Norbert's strong point.' 

'Nor is it yours, my friend,' Gelda responded. 'But to be idle 
sometimes is wiser than you might think. Come aboard. Miss 
MacKay,' she added, 'and you can help me to brew some English 
tea, which I am very bad at!' 

Gelda was a pleasant person who would not take a refusal, Ailsa 
realized, and the truth was that she would indeed get very wet if she 
attempted independence and rowed back across die loch. She was 
going to be late getting home, in any case, so the roundabout trip to 
the jetty didn't matter very much. 

As they stepped aboard the yacht she noticed that both the Professor 
and Lome Fraser wore thigh-length mbber boots, like fishermen's 
waders, and that neither of them was now carrying the heavy¬ 
looking black boxes which they had shouldered on their way up the 
cliff. 

'Professor Norbert Owen,' Gelda introduced them. 'Miss MacKay. I 
do not know your Christian name,' she added to Ailsa, 'but I expect it 



is very pretty. Most Highland names are. I love the way you spell 
Mairi, for instance, and Fiona and Catriona are a breath from the 
mountains and the sea!' 

'I don't know what you're going to make of "Ailsa", but it was my 
grandmother's name and I am very proud of it,' Ailsa told her. 

'People suit their names, as a rule,' the Professor mused, 'but I often 
wonder who christened me Norbert.' When he smiled he looked 
years younger. 'Lome, now, has a name to conjure with, and Gelda 
is the gilded one!' 

Gelda seemed to draw back from the compliment, as if it hurt her. 
'Not any more,' she said. 

'But that is nonsense!' the Professor exclaimed. 'You will not wear 
those disfiguring black spectacles for ever, my dear. One day you 
will be able to look at the sun again and your life will be as it was, 
happy and free and full of interests.' 

'I have the interest of my work,' she answered quietly. 'Perhaps that 
should be enough and I should be grateful instead of forever wishing 
that things might be as they once were.' Without turning her head, 
she seemed to look at Lome, appraising his long, lean body in the 
rough tweed suit, lingering over the rugged strength of the man as if, 
in some odd way, she envied it. 'I do not wish to think too far ahead. 
Professor, or gaze too deeply into the past.' 

Lome went to stand beside her, putting a protective arm about her 
slim shoulders. 

'A day at a time,' he advised almost gently. 'You promised me that, 
remember?' 


Her eager smile flashed out to meet his. 



'How could I forget when you are so unfailingly kind?' she said, 
clasping his hand. 

Lome glanced across at Ailsa. 

'Do you want to come and steer?' he asked. 

'I promised to help with the tea.' 


'Of course you did!' He turned away. 'I'll have mine on deck.' 


Ailsa followed Gelda down a short companionway to the tiny galley 
aft of the main eabin, watching as the other girl found a teapot and 
mugs and sugar to set them out in an orderly row on a metal tray. 
She appeared to be able to see better in the dimmer light below 
deck, but she left Ailsa to deal with the Calor gas stove, standing to 
one side as she infused the tea. 


'Lome has made me promise not to work with the stove,' she 
explained. 

They were still moored to the ledge, rocking gently on the swell, 
and Ailsa carried the tray on deck, wondering why Lome hadn't 
started the engine. When she reaehed the head of the companionway 
he was walking back from the end of the pathway up the cliff 
carrying a wooden mallet. It told its own story. He had re-erected 
the notice in its original place at the foot of the path. 

She flushed but did not comment as he vaulted into the cockpit 
beside her. 


'I need this,' he said, accepting one of the mugs of tea. 'Climbing 
eliffs is thirsty work.' 

She wanted to question him about the ewes grazing on the island 
down beside the lochan, but she knew that she would be risking a 



direct snub if he didn't want to discuss them. There was something 
odd about the island, but she couldn't ask him what it was nor what 
the black boxes contained. It was obvious that they were conducting 
some sort of experiment and he wouldn't want her to know what it 
was until he could divulge the truth to the whole glen. Probably he 
couldn't trust her. 

Therefore she must respect his wishes, although she couldn't 
possibly be in full agreement with them. 

Feeling a little more relaxed, she sat back in the cockpit watching 
his strong, capable hands on the wheel as he guided the yacht up the 
loch in the thin yellow light which filtered through the rain clouds as 
the sun went down. He handled the little craft naturally, guiding it 
unerringly among the skerries until he reached the deeper water 
leading to the harbour. 

As they approached the jetty they could see a crowd gathered there, 
a larger crowd than usual, even for a summer evening. 

'We've got some sort of reception committee, I wouldn't wonder,' 
Lome said. 'It's not exactly the sort of night I would have picked for 
a demonstration, but we'll see!' 

He was drawing in close under the jetty wall and the tide was low. 
Normally a dozen eager hands would have stretched out for the 
mooring rope, but there was no immediate movement above them. 
Ailsa looked up and met her father's eyes. He was standing between 
Donald McHamish and Adam Petrie in the front of the crowd and 
his mouth was grim. 

For a moment her blood seemed to turn to ice in her veins. Was this 
to be the showdown he had talked about, the defiant gesturing of the 
leaders backed by the angry pack? 



Lome Fraser helped her to her feet and his hand was still firmly 
beneath her elbow as she started to mount the steps. Gelda and the 
Professor were mooring the yacht to a couple of iron rings in the 
stonework, busy with ropes and fenders while the silent men above 
them looked on stonily without even attempting to help. 

The tension seemed to grow as she climbed higher, but Lome came 
on with her. They had reached the top before she threw him one 
swift, almost appealing glance. Go now, she wanted to say, before 
there's any trouble, but his gaze was fixed steadily on Adam Petrie's 
puffy face and he looked determined to stand his ground. 

No one spoke. The silence was almost tangible as he glanced from 
one dour countenance to another, and then he seemed to think that 
this was an unrehearsed affair, that the time for official question and 
answer had not yet come. 

'Your daughter - got into difficulties out beyond Eilean Dubh,' he 
explained to her father, measuring him eye to eye. 'It was too wet for 
her to row back all that way in an open boat. These sudden squalls 
blow up without warning,' he added with a cool deliberation which 
might have infuriated a lesser man than John MacKay. 'But they 
soon spend themselves, which is a blessing, isn't it?' 

He allowed his glance to travel for an instant to Adam, who 
stiffened involuntarily, and then Ailsa saw Cathie Grant standing at 
the edge of the crowd and felt glad that there was at least one 
woman among all these stem-faced men. 

Cathie moved swiftly to her side. 

'We were getting worried about you,' she said. 'We wondered what 
had happened.' 


Lome Fraser turned away. This was certainly no time for 
introductions, and Ailsa felt relieved. 



'Cathie,' she whispered, 'they don't think I went out with him of my 
own free will, do they?' 

'I think they did, but your hermit friend has just disillusioned them.' 
Cathie's shrewd blue eyes followed the tall figure baek down the 
jetty steps. 'It could have been a sticky situation, but I must admit he 
handled it very well.' 

'Even if it did need "handling" I could have done it on my own,' 
Ailsa declared. 

'Not quite so efficiently,' Cathie smiled. 'What did you find out 
about him?' 

'That - he isn't married, after all. The blonde girl lives up there in the 
Lodge with him and the man with the white hair. He isn't very old 
really - forty-odd, I should think, and he's a professor of some sort 
and Lome Fraser is a scientist. They've put sheep over on the island, 
by the way, and I think that's why the notice has gone up.' 

'My goodness, you've got enough information to fill an 
encyclopaedia!' Cathie exclaimed. 'Did he offer it gratis or did you 
have to employ a sleuth?' 

'I suppose I was my own detective,' Ailsa admitted. 'I landed on 
Eilean Dubh and they promptly turned me off, but not before I was 
sure about the sheep. They're not a north-country breed, so perhaps 
it's some kind of experiment with the grass.' 

'It would hardly need a scientist and a learned professor to decide 
which kind of sheep would thrive on Eilean Dubh,' Cathie 
commented, 'to say nothing of the blonde. Who did you say she 
was?' 

'Her name's Gelda Thorensen and she works with them at the Lodge. 
We've had the wrong idea about the Lodge, Cathie. It's been taken 



over by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and Lome Fraser 
seems to be in charge of whatever is going on there.' 

Ailsa paused, looking across the jetty to where her father stood with 
the other crofters. 


'Perhaps this will make a difference,' she said. 


'I don't think anything will,' Cathie returned bluntly. 'There's a 
dangerous element in this glen just spoiling for a fight, and a 
Ministry for their target will suit them equally as well as a stranger- 
landlord, which was what they imagined they had when Lome 
Fraser first moved in. If he had given them the tme facts in the 
beginning it might have helped,' she declared. 'Some of them are 
bad farmers and always will be. They're content with their way of 
life, jogging on from day-to day and lazing around at the fishing 
when it suits them. Not your father,' she added hastily. 'He's made of 
different stuff, but unfortunately he lends an ear to Adam Petrie and 
the like. He's proud of the past, too, and determined to preserve his 
rights, mostly because of Rab. But you know all this,' Cathie sighed. 
Tm only covering old ground.' 


'Yes.' Ailsa was still looking at her father, who had gathered a knot 
of silent men around him. 'I hope they're not going to interfere with 
the yacht,' she said nervously. 


'They wouldn't do that,' Cathie decided. 'It's the island they're sore 
about, and the hill grazing. I wonder how reasonable these people 
are.' 


'Lome Fraser? I think he would talk to them if they asked him.' 

'The trouble is, they might not ask. You know how they feel about 
the glen.' 



'I don't think they'll be allowed on Eilean Dubh,' Ailsa said slowly. 
'It's definitely out of bounds, and Lome Fraser's not the type to be 
persuaded once he has made a decision.' 

Cathie nodded. 

'I agree, but what about the old man?' 

'The Professor? You'd like him,' Ailsa said warmly, 'but I don't think 
he has any authority. Not where the land is concerned, anyway. 
That's Lome Fraser's province, I would say. He was angry when he 
saw the notice had been tom down.' 

Cathie avoided her eyes for the first time. 

'Did he find the culprit?' she asked. 

'He blamed me.' Ailsa was forced to smile. 'As if I would! But he 
picked up our dinghy and I think he discovered who it belonged to, 
and he did find me on Eilean Dubh.' 

'You went there?' 

'The notice was down, so I thought he had changed his mind about 
the grazing.' Ailsa's mouth firmed. 'Then I saw the sheep - his sheep 
- and I understood how my father and Donald McHamish and Willie 
Ross felt about all this. It didn't seem fair that one man should keep 
all the grazing for himself.' 

'He must have a reason,' Cathie said, 'and it will have to be a good 
one to satisfy the majority of folk in the glen. They're making an 
issue of this and the rip-roaring brothers over at Callanach are ready 
to jump on the band-wagon whenever Adam Petrie signals the all 
clear!' 



The Blacks of Callanach were well known to Ailsa. They farmed on 
the other side of Ben Arden, near Adam Petrie, and were in and out 
of trouble with amazing regularity. 

A father and four sons, they lived alone in an isolated steading on 
the shores of Loch Fionn, passing their time shooting and fishing 
when they weren't working on the land. It was a food farm, but they 
needed more grazing and had sought it over the pass in Glen Arden 
where the easy-going Weirs had always turned a blind eye to the 
number of sheep on the hill. But now they, too, must have come 
face to face with the Ministry notices and the fenced-off stretches of 
grazing land which they had once been free to roam. 

Her father was in bad company, she realized, simply because the 
problem of the summer grazing on Eilean Dubh had been linked so 
closely with the hill pasture behind Glenarden Lodge. 

Tve never liked the Blacks,' she said, 'and you know the trouble 
Hafton Black caused at school. He was never out of hot water, and 
Isobel was downright afraid of him!' 

'He would have married her if she would have had him,' Cathie said. 
'What a fate, keeping house at Callanach for five wild men!' 

'I hope they stay where they are, on the other side of Ben Arden,' 
Ailsa mused. 'They've got a big flock to look after and they must 
have a lot of new-season lambs. You'd think they would be content 
on Loch Fionnside without coming over here to make trouble.' 

Her father left the group of men on the jetty and came towards them. 


'We'd better be making our way home,' he suggested, 'now that 
you're safely returned.' 


'There's the dinghy.' Ailsa had forgotten all about it. 'The oars and 
rowlocks were aboard the yacht.' 



'Did this man threaten you?' he asked darkly. 


'No! Really he didn't.' She glaneed towards the dispersing erowd. 
'Please don't make a fuss. We can pick up the dinghy later. He's 
moored it against the quay.' 


She could see the dinghy bobbing up and down beside the jetty steps 
as the yacht slipped her moorings and pulled out into the middle of 
the loch to make the shelter of Glenarden Bay. Lome was at the 
wheel and both Gelda and the Professor waved toiler, but he seemed 
determined not to turn his head. 


Her father walked between her and Cathie to the end of the jetty 
where he had parked the Land Rover. 

'Take it home,' he commanded. 'I've got something else to do.' 

'You've had nothing to eat,' she guessed. 'Couldn't you come back 
with me and leave this - other business till later?' 

He hesitated. 


'Maybe I will,' he agreed. 'But on you go in the Land Rover. I'll row 
the dinghy back across the loch.' 

Suddenly Ailsa remembered about the saw Lome had found beneath 
the bottom boards. 


'Did anyone borrow the dinghy yesterday?' she asked. 


'Not to my knowledge.' He had turned to retrace his steps along the 
jetty. 'Why?' 

'Because someone cut down the notice-board on Eilean Dubh.' 


His eyes twinkled under their bushy brows. 



'Did they, now?' he smiled. 'Somebody was bound to make the 
gesture, sooner or later.' 


'You don't seem to realize that they used your dinghy to do it,' she 
enlightened him. 'It won't get us very far if we start doing petty little 
things like that, even if Lome Fraser is in the wrong.' 

Her father turned to look at her. 

'You're not defending this man, I hope,' he said. 'We've got to stand 
together in this - all of us. The whole glen,' he added emphatically. 
'Otherwise they're going to take over in a big way, and it won't be 
just the grazing that will be at stake. It will be the very life of this 
place. All of it - the village and the loch and every croft for miles 
around. They're saying now that it's a Ministry that's taken over, not 
just one man.' 

The fact that he already knew the tmth was a relief to her, although 
it didn't seem to alter his decision to fight for his rights. 

'We're up against something bigger than we expected,' he 
acknowledged, 'and secrecy's a thing I never could abide.' 

'If you'd only be patient,' Ailsa begged, 'they'll offer us an 
explanation one of these days.' 

Her father's only reply was a non-committal gmnt. 

'Oh, Cathie,' Ailsa sighed as he moved away, 'why had I to come 
back to so much trouble? I thought everything was going to be 
perfect - just as it was two years ago. I wanted to pick up the threads 
where I had left them down, and now nothing is the same. Only you 
and Gavin! And even Gavin doesn't seem to be entirely happy. I've 
only seen him for a few minutes since I came home, but he looked 
sad and - dispirited, somehow. All my time seems to have been 
taken up with this business of Eilean Dubh.' 



'And Lome Fraser,' Cathie said quietly. 

'Well, yes, we've clashed more than once, I admit,' Ailsa confessed. 
'I hate it, but I had to put forward our point of view when he 
appeared so arbitrary.' 

'But now that you know there's nothing personal about it you really 
can't blame him,' Cathie suggested. 'He's only doing his job.' 

'I suppose so. I wonder what Gavin thinks.' 

Cathie looked straight ahead. 

'He won't want to become involved,' she said. 'He has his own 
problems.' 

'I suppose you mean his mother?' 

'Partly.' 

'And the fact that he wants to do something else?' 

'He doesn't want to be a G.P.,' Cathie agreed. 'He's not cut out for it, 
for one thing, but he'll stay on in the practice because Doctor Nan 
kept it for him.' 


'How do you know all this?' Ailsa's eyes were keen as she searched 
her friend's face. 


'We've spoken about it,' Cathie said in an odd, strangely brittle 
voice. 'I think he had nobody else to talk to.' 

'I see.' 


Ailsa was conscious of sudden tension, of a good many things left 
unsaid which ought to have been said, but some cowardly instinct in 



her thrust the knowledge to one side as she elimbed into the Land 
Rover and offered Cathie a lift. 


'Jump in and I'll let you down at the schoolhouse door,' she said. 'We 
must make time for a gossip, Cathie. I want to hear all your news.' 

She wanted to hear that Cathie was involved with Norman 
Dalhousie, who had made no great seeret of his admiration for her 
from the first moment of their meeting. She needed to hear it 
urgently, to be reassured. 

Things were all wrong, she thought as she drove away from the 
schoolhouse. Two years couldn't have changed everything. 

She was clinging to the past, not wanting to let it go, just as her 
father was trying to live in the more distant past, where change was 
something thought of only vaguely as happening in other places but 
never in their own beloved glen. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


The following morning Rab was late for school. He had dawdled 
over his breakfast, stirring up his porridge with the milk in a listless 
sort of way which was quite unlike him, yet he was all eagerness 
when he spoke of his plans for the afternoon. 

'We're to get the ferret,' he told Ailsa as she strapped on his 
schoolbag at the open door. 'Wally's mother wants him to have it.' 
His tone accused her. 'She's gettin' a box to put it in, with wire 
netting over it so as it'll be comfortable.' 

'You've got a sheep and a new lamb to look after,' Ailsa pointed out 
firmly. 'On you go!' 

'I could do with a ferret,' he mumbled. Then, brightening 
perceptibly: 'I'll be late back. We're going up the glen for it straight 
from the school.' 

'Well, don't Be too late.' Ailsa smoothed his unruly hair. 'And 
apologize to Miss Grant for this morning. It's going to be after nine 
before you get to school.' 

'I can run,' he said. 'Don't forget. I'll be late home!' 

She watched till he was out of sight, his sturdy legs covering the 
ground at a brisk trot. He was probably missing his mother and she 
couldn't be too harsh with him. 

Her father appeared at the kitchen door, dressed in his best dark grey 
tweed. He was going to Glasgow for the week-end to visit his wife. 

'You'll manage,' he said. 'Willie Ross will come over to see to the 
sheep now that the lambing's over. I'll be back on Monday.' 



She couldn't help feeling relieved. There would be no more trouble 
about the island for the present, because Willie Ross and Donald 
McHamish needed his active support. 

Til see to the lamb,' she promised, 'and anything else that crops up. 
Are you taking the Land Rover?' 

'No, I'll leave it for you. The walk down to the clachan won't do me 
any harm, when I'll be sitting in a train all day.' 

He took the parcel she had prepared for her mother, pushing it into 
his shabby suitcase with his spare shirt and pyjamas and the old cut¬ 
throat razor he still used in spite of family protests. Isobel and her 
husband had sent him an electric shaver from Glasgow at Christmas, 
but it still lay, unused, in his dressing-table drawer. 

'Give them all my love,' she called to him as he strode away. 

'I will that!' He paused to look back at her. 'You're not wishing you 
were coming with me ?' he asked. 

'Not yet,' she smiled. Tve hardly been here five minutes!' 

After he had gone she fed the lamb, pushing Bessie out of the back 
door when she became too curious. The big, over-fed ewe eyed her 
reproachfully, going no farther than the outhouse before she 
returned to her watchful vigil at the open door. 

'Oh, Bessie, you're hopeless!' Ailsa exclaimed. 'You're far too fat 
and far too pampered ever to be a decent sheep!' 

Bessie hung her head, bleating piteously. 

'No,' Ailsa said firmly, 'you're to stay outside!' 



It was a glorious day, one of those fresh, bright mornings whieh 
come after rain, with the mountain tops clear cut against an azure 
sky and the long islands of the Outer Hebrides blue and misty away 
to the west. The giant rollers of the Minch came in gently between 
the headlands to spend themselves in the water of the loch and the 
nearer islands shone in the sun. 

She gazed out towards Eilean Dubh. It looked so peaceful, lying 
there like an emerald in its turquoise setting of sea, with the fringe 
of golden weed about it, and the gulls circling and planing down the 
wind. Their incessant crying drifted across to her, mingling with the 
bleating of her father's sheep. It was all so needless, this strife over 
something which could be settled in a few words, perhaps, although 
she recognized that the crofters would demand the fullest 
explanation when the time came. 

It was a day for washing clothes, and they were soon out on the 
stretch of line high on the headland, fluttering like gay pennants in 
the breeze. As she pegged out the last few shirts she saw the white 
streak of a motor boat going across the loch. It came from the 
direction of Glenarden Bay, making straight for the island, but she 
was too far away to recognize its occupants. It disappeared into the 
shadow of the ledge, the engine cutting out sharply to leave a deeper 
silence over the loch. 

Lome Fraser and his colleagues seemed to be visiting the island 
daily, although, in the ordinary way, this would be unnecessary if 
they were just looking after a small flock of healthy sheep. 

Healthy? Was that the answer? Was there something wrong with 
those sheep on Eilean Dubh? 


She dismissed the idea as being absurd when she remembered how 
fit they had looked. 



In the afternoon she took a book down to the shore, finding a 
sheltered spot among the rocks where she could laze in the sunshine 
and dive into the deep green water afterwards for a long, cool swim. 

About four o'clock she saw the launch returning from the island. It 
took a long sweep in towards the headland and the man standing in 
the cockpit surveyed the scene for several minutes through a pair of 
binoculars. Although he was still too far away to be readily 
recognizable, some odd inner sense told her that it was Lome Fraser. 
The launch veered away, streaking back up the loch towards the 
bay. 

Ailsa swam for half an hour, revelling in the sharp, cool sting of the 
water and the warmth of the sun on her back. When she came out 
she rinsed her hair in bum water to rid it of the salt and shook it out 
in the wind to dry. A tremendous sense of peace and freedom 
overwhelmed her as she lay gazing up at the sky, listening to the 
sandpipers and the first tme song of a lark in the machar. The sea- 
pinks were out along the shore, starring the tussocky grass between 
the rocks, and the gowans were in bud. Soon they would spread in a 
sea of white blossom across the headland and summer would come. 

As she made her way back to the croft she heard the car approaching 
along the access road and her heartbeats quickened expectantly at 
the prospect of a visit from Gavin Chisholm. He was sure to come, 
sooner or later, she assured herself, hurrying round the gable end of 
the house to meet her visitor. He had promised to see her again. 

A blue flash glinted in the sun as it passed the field gate and came 
up over the brow of the hill and she didn't try to conceal her 
disappointment as the sports car finally came into view. Lome 
Fraser was at the wheel, with a rather crestfallen Rab in the 
passenger seat beside him. Fraser seemed to be containing his anger 
with the utmost difficulty, and almost before he had stopped the 
engine he said curtly: 



'I'd be grateful if you would look after your brother a little better. 
He's old enough to read, I gather, and he knows perfectly well that 
he should keep to the road and not go tramping over grazing land 
and into private woods that are forbidden to him.' 

Rab looked shamefaced, but not particularly repentant. 

'The ferret got away,' he explained as he climbed from the car. 

Ailsa pushed the hair back from her forehead. 

'Where were you, Rab?' she asked, trying to ignore the man at the 
wheel. 

'In the wood. We climbed over the fence because we didn't want the 
ferret to get away. It was a grand wee ferret, and we could have 
trained it to catch rabbits.' 

'You lost it, I suppose?' 

He nodded dejectedly. 

She turned to the angry man in the car. 

'It seems a very small offence,' she suggested. 

He hesitated. 

'That's not the point. The fact that they came in over the fence is the 
main issue. There are gates, and it is essential that they should be 
used. We're experimenting with a disinfectant at the Lodge and no 
unauthorized person ought to be there.' 


At least, he had been frank about what they were doing on the 
estate, she thought. 



'Rab will apologize,' she promised. 'I don't think he meant to do any 
harm.' 


He glanced round at her brother, who now had a truly hang-dog 
look. 

'I'd take away his saw, if I were you,' he said dryly. 'We're running 
out of notice-boards.' 

He had gone before she could catch her breath, turning in a tight 
circle on the grassy space in front of the gate. 

'Rab,' Ailsa exclaimed, 'whatever made you do it? It was you, I 
suppose, who took the dinghy across to Eilean Dubh and cut down 
the notice over there? You can't do these things! It's downright 
criminal. You do understand that, don't you?' 

'I did it for my father,' he said, fighting back the tears. 

'It was our grazing an' he took it when he had no right.' He cast a 
quick glance in Lome's direction. 'We have to fight for what's our 
own,' he added aggressively. 'They all say that. All the crofters.' 

Ailsa took him in her arms. 

'But not you, Rab! You're too young. You're not old enough to 
understand these things.' 

Her brother looked after the departing car with a fiery light in his 
eyes, and Ailsa's gaze followed his. Lome Fraser was dismpting 
everything in their quiet glen and now even Rab had come up 
against his censure. 

'You shouldn't have done it, of course,' she said, trying to be fair. 
'You ought not to have climbed the fence. Was Wally Fairbaim 
there, too?' 



He nodded. 


'The ferret dug a hole an' we were trying to get him out when we 
were eaught.' 

'By Air. Fraser?' 

'No, it was another man. He took us up to the big house an' the lady 
gave us a scone an' some milk.' He was speaking quickly, trying to 
cover up his distress. 'We didn't need it because we had a drink of 
milk at the Langs' when we got the ferret.' 

'I hope it was clean,' Ailsa mused. 'Kirsty isn't too particular about 
that old cow of hers.' 

'It was the old man who gave us the milk.' 

'Was it Miss Thorensen who gave you the scones at Glenarden 
Lodge?' 

'Yes, the foreign one. She kept us there to put a bandage on my 
knee.' 

For the first time Ailsa noticed the strip of adhesive plaster between 
his trouser leg and the top of his stocking. 

'How did you do that?' she asked. 

'I grazed it on the Langs' wall.' 

'Do you never use a gate?' 

'Not often,' Rab confessed. 'If it's shut it's just as easy to climb the 
dyke.' 



'No more climbing,' she commanded. 'And no more sawing down 
notices, either! You'd better give me the saw,' she added. 'You 
know, Rab, you can't blame people for being angry when they've got 
a job to do and you keep interfering with it all the time.' 

'Do you think he's got a right to warn everybody off the hill?' Rab 
asked, marching ahead of her into the croft. 

'I don't know.' Ailsa hesitated. 'There are always two sides to an 
argument, but so far he's been very arbitrary in his dealings with the 
glen.' 

'Arbitrary?' 

She realized that she had used too big a word.. 

'Bossy,' she substituted. 

'He is the boss up there. The man who caught us said he was, an' he 
told us we were in for it, good an' proper, but he didn't touch us.' 

'I should think not!' Ailsa was indignant. 'Although you were wrong 
to go over the fence. They're doing some sort of research and you 
could have carried germs in on your feet.' 

'That's what he told us. He made us walk through a trough of some 
sort of milky-looking stuff when we came out.' 

'Disinfectant,' Ailsa mused. 'Did you see any sheep?' 

'Only on the hill, inside the fence.' 

'Well, on you go with your homework while I get the tea!' 



'It's Friday,' he pointed out. 'I don't have to do it right away.' He 
paused in the doorway. 'I'll hear you if you shout loud enough. I'm 
only going down on the shore,' he explained. 

'You won't take the dinghy out?' 

'No.' 

She was angry about his visit to Eilean Dubh and the notice, but she 
blamed the crofters' unguarded talk more than she blamed her 
brother. Rab was at an age when imitation came naturally to him, 
and his father had always singled him out for his special attention. 
He was the boy, the heir to Balnakeil, a sturdy little lad with a built- 
in loyalty who would have punched any of his schoolmates on the 
nose if they had dared to criticize his family. Ailsa could reprimand 
him severely, but she could not be angry with him for long. She took 
the saw away from him, knowing that he would not touch it again, 
but she could not help wondering what else was afoot in the glen. 

'We'll go for a picnic,' she suggested the following morning, 'and 
you can bring Wally Fairbairn, if you like.' 

Rab's spirits rose. 

'Where to?' he wanted to know. 

'Oh, somewhere up the glen or along the lochside.' 

'We always went to the Summer Island before,' he reminded her. 

'That's out of bounds now,' she said firmly. 'We'll take the dinghy 
and row over to Ruaig for the afternoon. It gets the sun till fairly 
late, and you can take your swimming trunks with you.' 


'What about the lamb?' he asked. 



'It'll be all right,' Ailsa assured him. 'It was on its feet this morning 
when I came down, and you saw the bottle of milk it drank! 
Anyway, Bessie will look after it. We'll put the pair of them in the 
outhouse and Bessie can mother it while we're away.' 

'Bessie doesn't look very well,' Rab reflected. 

'She's too fat. That's all that's wrong with her!' 

'She was bleating something terrible when I was getting on my 
clothes.' 

'Bessie is always bleating!' 

Ailsa forgot about the ewe while she prepared the picnic basket and 
Rab went off to the village to break the good news to Wally. When 
she was ready she went in search of him, only to find him cradling 
Bessie's head on his knees. The ewe turned up the whites of her eyes 
as she approached, but Ailsa dismissed it as an act. Wise to an 
amazing degree, Bessie knew when they were preparing to go out 
and she objected to being left alone. 

'Off you go and wash your hands,' she commanded. 'Is Wally 
coming with us ?' 

'Yes, but he had to give himself a good scrub first. He'll be here in a 
minute.' 

'His father must be bringing him.' A car was coming along the 
approach road. 'Don't forget to give yourself a good wash!' 

'You sound like Cathie Grant!' 

'Miss Grant to you!' 


'She used to go to the same school.' 



'That doesn't make any differenee. She's older than you are, and 
she's your teacher into the bargain.' 

'It would be better if we had a man,' Rab grumbled, setting off in the 
general direction of the bathroom. 'Women are always tellin' you to 
wash your neck or sit up straight, or something!' 

The car came round the last bend and up over the brow of the hill. It 
was a blue sports car and Ailsa felt herself tensing automatically as 
it covered the last few yards to the door. Lome Fraser got out, 
swinging a school satchel. 

'This belongs to Rab, I think,' he explained. 'He left it in his hurry to 
get away yesterday and I thought he might need the books before 
Monday.' 


'He is careless!' Ailsa took the satchel from him. Tm sorry you've 
had to come so far out of your way.' 


Tm enjoying a day off.' He glanced about him. 'You must have the 
best view for miles around,' he remarked. 'The Islands are 
unbelievable on a day like this. The Lewis seems near enough to 
touch! You look as if you're bound for a picnic.' His sharp eyes 
missed nothing. 'It's the right sort of weather for it.' 


A flushed and travel-stained Wally made his appearance at the croft 
gate. 


'We are going to Ruaig,' Ailsa explained. 'I promised to take them 
over in the dinghy.' 


'Keeping them out of harm's way?' He gave her a brief smile. 'You 
must be keen on rowing. It's quite a distance across the loch and 
you'll be coming back against the tide.' 


'I hadn't thought about that,' she admitted, 'but we'll manage.' 



'Let me take you round by car,' he offered. 

Too utterly surprised by the suggestion of impulse in his manner, 
she hesitated. 


'Why not?' he asked. 'The boys have learned their lesson about 
trespassing and I'd like to leave a better impression.' 


'You don't have to 


'But you will come? They can sit in the back quite comfortably and I 
can put your gear in the boot.' 

'I don't know why you should feel you have to do this,' Ailsa 
protested. 'You don't owe us anything.' 

He smiled for the second time. 

'That wasn't quite the idea,' he said. 'Do you want to come?' 

'I do!' Wally cried promptly. Tve never had a long ride in a sports 
car.' 

He eyed the blue car with enthusiasm as Rab appeared. 

'Hullo, Rab!' Fraser said. Tve brought your school- bag. You left it 
at the Lodge yesterday when you had tea with Miss Thorensen.' 

'He's going to give us another ride in his car,' Wally announced. 
'He's takin' us on the picnic!' 

Rab's eyes lit up. After all, the dinghy was a poor substitute for a car 
like this. 


'Can we?' He turned to Ailsa. 'We'd get there quicker an' you 
wouldn't get so tired rowing.' 



Perhaps it was a good idea to let Lome Fraser take them to Ruaig, 
Ailsa deeided. It would break Rab's resentment, for one thing, and 
they eould walk back over the hill. 

'Perhaps you're right—' 

'Hop in!' Fraser said without waiting to hear what else she had to 
say. 

'I'd better look at Bessie first,' Rab decided. 'I think she's sick.' 

Fraser's brows drew together in a quick frown while his expression 
changed completely from one of mild amusement to sharp 
interrogation. 

'When did this happen?' he asked. 

'This morning. Well, maybe last night.' 

'Don't let Bessie fool you,' Ailsa advised. 'Greta Garbo has nothing 
on her when it comes to being a great actress!' 

'We'll take a look at her, all the same,' he decided, following Rab 
round the end of the house. 

When they came back he looked concerned. 

Tve put the lamb in the other shed,' he explained. 'I think it will be 
better that way.' 

'What's wrong with Bessie?' Ailsa demanded. 'She didn't look sick to 
me. Just peeved!' 

'I've never seen a peevish ewe, so I wouldn't know,' he countered. 
'We'll leave it till we come back.' 



'I've decided to walk back over the hill,' she informed him. 


'We'll see. I'm not too happy about that ewe.' 

He bundled the two boys into the narrow seat at the back of the car, 
making way for her to sit in front with him. 

'I'll look after the picnic basket,' he offered, taking it from her. 

Ailsa was beginning to wish that she hadn't agreed to all this. It was 
Saturday and they would be seen driving through the village and 
some, at least, of Glenarden's inhabitants would put their own false 
construction on it. She was befriending their enemy, going against 
her father's wishes, deserting to the opposite camp! 

It was ridiculous, of course, but only a short ride could cause a lot of 
embarrassment and she was convinced that her father would hear 
about it immediately on his return. 

Yet what could she do? They were already in the car, bumping 
down the uneven approach road towards the shore. Suddenly she 
decided to forget all the controversy in the glen, all the suspicion 
and enmity and bad feeling which the sale of the Lodge had stirred 
up in their midst. It was such a perfect day, with a light breeze 
blowing in from the sea and the hills so calm and green that nothing 
seemed amiss. 

They reached Ruaig in under half an hour to find the lovely white- 
sanded bay completely deserted. 

'This is the most perfect place on earth!' Ailsa declared, freeing her 
hair from its confining bandeau. 'I used to think about it on dark 
days in Glasgow and long to be here.' 

Tve never seen anything like it,' he agreed, 'and I've travelled quite a 
long way in my time.' 



She turned to dismiss him, to thank him for the lift and assure him 
that they preferred to walk back, but he had thrown himself down on 
the sand beside the picnic basket and was stretching his long legs to 
their full extent. The boys raced down to the water's edge, picking 
up driftwood to make a fire. 

'You do things the hard way,' he remarked, watching them idly. 'I 
thought you might have brought a flask.' 

'It isn't the same, drinking tea out of a flask,' she said. 'It's far more 
fun lighting a fire. We've always done it, and it's a sort of ritual 
now.' 

He helped to find the necessary stones to build the fireplace, 
stacking them correctly under Wally's critical eye while Rab foraged 
for more driftwood. 

'Gelda would have enjoyed this,' he said suddenly. 'Sometimes I 
think she doesn't get out enough. Away from the estate, I mean.' 

'You haven't been there very long.' 

'Two months. She finds herself handicapped, going out alone.' 

'She told me she could see a, little, but vaguely.. She's so beautiful,' 
Ailsa said. It seems such a waste.' 

His thin face sharpened. 

'It was the most appalling accident,' he explained. 'Something she 
was testing blew up. It was my fault,' he added briefly. 

'Oh - surely not!' 

'It happened to be my idea and so I hold myself responsible.' His 
mouth took on the grim line she had come to know so well. 'She 



won't agree, of eourse. Gelda's like that, but if it hadn't been for the 
birth of my brain-child she would still have her sight. Her face isn't 
too badly scarred, but you can imagine what it feels like not being 
able to see clearly.' 

His blue eyes swept the horizon, taking in the craggy heights of ben 
and headland and the long chain of the Islands beyond the blue 
waters of the Minch, and suddenly she was reminded of the 
tenderness in his voice when he had spoken to Gelda that first day 
up on the hill above the Lodge. He could be like that; tender and 
strong, adamant yet kind. What was she to think of him in the light 
of what he had just told her? 

'Gelda's work means a great deal to her. She told me that, too. I 
know it's secret, but I suppose it has to do with your own research,' 
she said. 

'She's about the most brilliant woman we have,' he answered without 
hesitation. 'She's a Dane by birth, but she's worked in this country 
for a very long time, mostly with the Professor. They're kindred 
spirits, and sometimes I wonder how they can tolerate me.' 

'You're being modest, and it doesn't suit you!' 

'I know my limitations, as a matter of fact. I haven't got the 
Professor's brain, for one thing, and I can be pretty impatient when 
plans go wrong or someone throws a spanner in the works.' 

'Like the crofters?' she suggested dryly. 

'Like the crofters,' he repeated. 'I'm quite prepared to meet them 
half-way, but I don't suppose they'll come that far. You know them 
better than I do. What do you think?' 


She looked up at him, vaguely surprised at the turn the conversation 
had taken. 



'Are you asking my advice?' 

'More or less, though I'm not promising to take it.' 


'I think some of them might be prepared to meet you half-way if 
what you are doing up at the Lodge wasn't shrouded in such a veil of 
mystery,' she told him frankly. 'As for the others—' 


'Yes?' 


'There's a hard core of resistance to anything new, anything they 
don't quite understand.' 

'Or anything they don't approve of?' 

'You could put it that way,' she agreed. 

'Is your father part of the hard core?' 

'No, I think he would see reason.' 

'If it wasn't for old man Petrie and the Black brothers?' he suggested. 

'You know a lot about the glen already!' 

'I've made it my business to find out. This isn't a game, Ailsa,' he 
added more seriously. Tm not playing cat-and- mouse with these 
people. I'll come out in the open whenever I can, but I'm not 
standing for any nonsense from a group of wild hillbillies like the 
Blacks of Callanach.' 

His tone held a warning and she felt a certain sympathy with him, 
although she had no idea what he was doing at the Lodge or what 
result it would have for the glen. 



'Perhaps it will all fizzle out,' she suggested lamely, but his 
expression told her that he didn't think so. 

They made tea over the wood fire, drinking it as they sat on the 
tussoeky margin of the, machar, and after a while the boys swam in 
the loeh while they watched from the water's edge. 

'They're like young seals!' he smiled. 'I found Wally's ferret, by the 
way, so if you still want them to have it they can collect it from, the 
house. Provided they come in the proper way,' he added. 

'I thought the Lodge was out of bounds?' 

'Not if they come in through one of the gates.' 

'I see. I'll tell them.' 


'Why don't you come and have tea with Gelda one day? I'm sure it 
would do her a power of good.' 


She hesitated. 


'The vet's been, and I've invited the doctor.' 
'Gavin?' She looked incredulous. 

'Yes. Didn't he mention it?' 


'I haven't seen him,' she was forced to confess. 'Not since the day I 
arrived.' 


'When I was thoughtless enough to interrupt your tete-a-tete on the 
hilltop? Or was it something more?' 

She flushed. 


'We were looking at the view. Or going to look at it!' 



'You'll never be able to forgive me, will you? I have the feeling I 
spoiled something, but I can't say I'm sorry.' 

'What do you mean?' 

'I don't think the doctor's the right person for you.' 

'You're insufferable!' 

'He doesn't know his own mind.' 

She turned to walk back up the beach. 

'You don't know the first thing about him!' she cried indignantly. 

'I know he wants to get away, but he won't try. He won't shake off 
the maternal shackles because it will cause too big an upheaval and 
he doesn't like rows. He's a pacifist, but a man who's a scientist at 
heart should know how to go after what he wants.' 

'Like you?' 

His eyes met hers in a long, hard look. 

'Like me,' he agreed smoothly. 

'You're impossible,' she accused him. 'One minute you're generous 
and understanding, as you are about Gelda, and the next you're 
completely hard and ruthless. You're also wrong about Gavin,' she 
added with slightly less ' conviction. 'He'll stand up to his mother 
when the time comes.' 

'The time for him to marry?' he queried. 'It would be a lot easier if 
his mother approved.' 


'Yes. Well, she might just do that.' 



She wasn't going to discuss Gavin with him or anyone else! 
Suddenly she felt desperately unsure. She had returned home 
wanting everything to be the same, after two years, and it wasn't. It 
was all so changed that she was bewildered and hurt and sorry, but 
she couldn't confess how she felt to a stranger. Not to Lome Fraser, 
anyway! 

Yet the hours she had spent in his company this afternoon had been 
pleasant enough. He had been good with the boys, making them a 
cricket bat out of a piece of driftwood, winning them over until even 
Rab was eating out of his hand. Wally was immediately impressed 
by the recovery of the ferret, wanting to know if he could collect it 
from the Lodge right away. 

'Why not?' Lome asked. 'I'll take you back with me and we'll find a 
suitable box for him. He's got a wild streak in him, but I think he 
could be trained. You'll come, too?' he asked Ailsa. 'You and Rab. It 
isn't far out of your way.' 

'We can easily walk across the headland,' she objected, 'I meant to 
go home that way.' 

He shmgged. 

'Just as you like.' 

'I don't see why we can't go to collect the ferret,' Rab complained. 'It 
wouldn't take a minute, and it's Saturday.' 

Ailsa glanced at her watch. 

'All right, if it really won't take long,' she agreed. 

When the picnic basket was safely stowed in the boot they drove 
round the bay and into the glen. It was a strange experience for 
Ailsa to be going to the Lodge like this. She had only been there 



once before, in her early teens, to a party given by Mrs. Weir for the 
village ehildren at Hallowe'en, and she searcely remembered what 
the house looked like. Nothing but the tip of a grey turret could be 
seen through the thiek sereen of pines Whieh guarded it from the 
public gaze and she confessed inwardly to a certain amount of 
euriosity as they approaehed the high iron gates from the main road. 
They were closely shut and a large Alsatian dog came bounding out 
to inspeet the ear as soon as they slowed down. It was followed by a 
small, dark man whom Ailsa had never seen before. Wally looked 
uncomfortable and Rab hissed in her ear: 


'That's him! That's the man who caught us in the wood.' 

They were in somewhat different eircumstances, now, however, 
with Lome Fraser as their guide. The man slipped a hand under the 
dog's collar as he opened the gates, offering them a brief salute as 
they passed through. Rab looked superior, sitting in the boss's ear. 

They drove along an avenue of high, straight pines, giants of their 
kind, until they eame to the wide terrace surrounding the house 
itself, and Ailsa remembered how the lights had shone from the 
drawing-room windows on to the flagstones on that previous visit of 
hers, making golden pools in the darkness of that far-away October 
night. 


The house looked mueh the same as it had done then. Nothing was 
greatly changed. They went in at the heavily- studded oak door to 
find a log fire burning on the stone hearth between the ancient 
andirons and the ehandeliers already lit. The ehests and heavy tables 
dark with age which had graced the hall in the Weirs' time were still 
in their aceustomed places, and two large, winged armehairs flanked 
the fireplace. 


The Professor got up from one of them, laying aside the book he had 
been reading as he came to shake hands. 



'This is a pleasant surprise,' he deelared. 'Our first company! We 
wondered where you had got to, Lome, when you failed to put in an 
appearance at tea time,' he added, 'but Gelda decided that you must 
have gone farther afield than you had intended.' 

'I went on a picnic,' Lome informed him. 'You've all met before, I 
think.' He glanced from Ailsa to the two boys who had hung back at 
the door. 'How would some lemonade go down?' he asked to cover 
their obvious embarrassment. 'I think I could find some if I looked 
carefully enough.' 

'You'll take some sherry, my dear?' the Professor asked, finding 
Ailsa a chair. 'I was just about to have one myself, and Gelda should 
be here any minute. We have dinner at eight.' 

He poured the wine from a decanter on a side table as Gelda came 
down the wide staircase. She was wearing a white laboratory coat 
and her hand clung to the polished banister-rail, but otherwise she 
did not seem to need assistance. 

'Visitors? But this is very nice, Lome!' She gave him a quick, 
searching look before she turned to shake hands with Ailsa. 'You 
look as if you have been in the sun all day.' 

'We had a picnic,' Lome told her. 'I gatecrashed, but I think I am 
forgiven. The boys have come to collect their ferret.' 

'Oh, yes, the ferret! He is a little savage, perhaps, but I think he may 
be quite useful when he is properly trained. Come,' she said, holding 
out her hand, 'I will take you. He is in the laboratory with the 
guinea-pigs.' 

It was the briefest reference to their work and neither the Professor 
nor Lome followed it up. Ailsa looked about her curiously. There 
was nothing in this part of the house to suggest that any kind of 
research was going on and, apart from Gelda in her white laboratory 



coat, they might have been gathered in any Scottish country house 
drinking sherry in the pleasant hour before an evening meal. 

She glanced at her watch. It was twenty minutes to eight. 

'I had no idea how late it was,' she confessed, rising hastily as the 
boys came back into the room. 'We really must go.' 

Wally considered her anxiously over the rim of his glass of 
lemonade. It would be an awful pity, his brown eyes said, to go 
without finishing his drink. Rab was in proud possession of the 
ferret, elutching the box under his arm as if he thought it might not 
be quite safe to stand it on the floor, even for a minute. 

'I'll take you back,' Lome offered, finishing his drink. 

'But what about your dinner?' 

'It isn't a day's journey between here and the croft,' he said. 

They shook hands with the Professor and Gelda walked with them 
to the door. She had taken off her white coat and looked fresh and 
lovely in a pale blue jersey dress with bands of darker blue at the 
neck and wrists. Where the light touched her extraordinary hair it 
was like silver-gilt, and she had dressed it high in a coronet effect, 
which added to her natural dignity and poise. When she was near 
Lome she seemed to glow in a quiet sort of way, listening to his 
voice with a faint, almost wistful smile on her lips. Ailsa felt that the 
eyes behind the dark spectacles must be full of admiration for him. 
Admiration and, no doubt, love. 

Certainly the admiration was returned. It was in every inflection of 
his voice, and as they drove off he said: 


'Gelda is a girl in a thousand. She won't allow us to think of her as 
handicapped in any way, and she does her job now as competently 



as ever she did. We're all her willing slaves up here at the Lodge, 
and the Professor would marry her tomorrow if she would have 
him.’ 

'But isn't he years and years older than she is?' Ailsa protested. 

He turned to look at her. 


'Does that matter with the right people? Years don't always spell 
wisdom or peace of mind. If two people are in tune with one another 
a difference in their age groups doesn't matter. Gelda is thirty; the 
Professor in his early forties.' 

'He looks so much older,' Ailsa said with surprise. 

'I hadn't thought about it.' He waited for the main gates to be opened 
and she saw the footbath of disinfectant which Rab had mentioned 
at the smaller gate. 'We have to take precautions,' he explained, 
following her glance. 


'What are you afraid of?' she asked. 'Surely not foot- and-mouth 
disease?' 


He hesitated. 


'Not exactly.' 

He drove out on to the glen road and the gates were closed behind 
them. It was all rather secretive and alarming, but she knew he 
wasn't going to explain anything more to her at the moment. 

'Where can I put Wally down?' he asked when they readied the 
outskirts of the village. 

'The schoolhouse would do,, but I live at the end of Tanners' Row,' 
Wally informed him hopefully. 



'Tanners' Row it is, then!' They sped past the sehool-house. 'What 
number?' 

'It's the third house,' Wally explained, taking the box with the ferret 
from a reluetant Rab. 'Number five.' 

A ear was parked outside die house next door and Ailsa's heart 
lurehed as she recognized it. Either Gavin or his mother must be 
paying a professional call at the cottage, and she couldn't help 
wondering which. All the way along the village street heads had 
been turned in evident surprise as they had passed and she had seen 
dark looks on some of those well-known faces. It would appear to 
them that she had gone over to the enemy because she had been seen 
in Lome Fraser's car, relaxed and smiling, seeming to condone his 
actions over the right-of-way and Summer Island. 

Gavin made his appearance in the doorway of the cottage, looking 
perplexed and hollow-eyed, and something in his expression made 
her long to protect him. It was a baffled, worried look which added 
years to his thin, pointed face as he gazed down at the doorstep for 
several seconds before he turned to the anxious woman waiting in 
the tiny hallway for his verdict. Then he dived down the short, 
paved pathway to the wooden gate and saw them. 

For a moment he hesitated, as if he were not quite sure what to do or 
say. 

'You're out late, doctor,' Lome remarked. 'This is no time of night to 
be working!' 

Gavin scowled at him. 


Tve got the makings of an epidemic on my hands,' he said shortly. 
'Doctors don't have specified working hours.' 


The mockery faded out of Lome's eyes. 



'What kind of an epidemic?' he asked. 


'If I knew I might be able to tell you!' Gavin was irritable from sheer 
exhaustion. 'These things take time to diagnose.' 

'I know.' The blue eyes bent on the young doctor's weary face 
looked hawk-like in their intensity of pin-pose. 'But when you say 
"almost an epidemic" you must have quite a few cases. What are the 
symptoms?' 

Gavin hesitated, as if he thought that any kind of professional 
assistance might be welcome in the present circumstances, and then 
he seemed to bridle, meeting the other man's eyes with a definite 
antagonism in his own. 

'When I need your help I'll ask for it,' he said rudely. Tve just about 
made up my mind what this is,' he added with a brief glance in 
Ailsa's direction, 'and when I'm absolutely sure I'll come and let you 
know.' 

'That sounds very much like a threat,' Lome suggested. 'What do 
you suspect?' 

His mouth was thin and hard now, the blue eyes level on the 
younger man's. 

Tm suggesting that you may have something to do with it,' Gavin 
told him hotly. 'All these experiments you're carrying out up there 
on the hill and over on Eilean Dubh might have repercussions on the 
local population. You know that as well as I do.' 

Lome's eyes narrowed until they were no more than blazing slits and 
for a moment he looked almost dangerous. 

'What do you know about our experiments?' he demanded calmly 
enough. 'We have taken more than adequate precautions for the 



small amount of research we are doing and there's absolutely no risk 
to the community in the glen if they comply with our regulations 
and don't rush about taking the law into their own hands.' 

'But you admit there is a risk, even if it's a small one?' Gavin's tone 
was grim with justification. 'You're not denying it,' he pointed out. 

Lome turned back to his car. 

'And I'm not discussing it, either,' he said. 'Not at the moment. 
You're a professional man and you ought to know that there's a 
certain amount of risk attached to every experiment, but it's a 
calculated risk and we do everything in our power to minimize it, so 
I would suggest that you make absolutely sure of your diagnosis 
before you come to any momentous decision about your epidemic.' 

Ailsa felt helpless in the face of their obvious dislike for one 
another, and even though her first impulse was to defend Gavin 
against this stranger - this arrogant stranger! - she was painfully 
conscious of her own ignorance in such a professional clashing of 
swords. Lome Fraser knew as much as the local doctor about 
contamination and vimlent infection, and probably more about their 
treatment with a host of new dmgs still under trial, but he seemed to 
be mbbing Gavin up the wrong way with a deliberation which 
infuriated her while she stood there between them not knowing what 
to say. Gavin had sounded almost peevish and then downright mde, 
and it was tme to say that Lome Fraser had no right to interfere. 

He had taken that right upon himself, however, angered by Gavin's 
accusations about the Lodge, perhaps, or for some other, more 
personal reason which he would not discuss. Which was typical of 
the man, she thought, before he said: 



'When you can find the time, Chisholm, why don't you come up to 
the Lodge and see for yourself? We would be pleased to show you 
round.' 

'I wonder!' Gavin said sourly. 'The place is like a besieged fortress 
from the outside. I don't suppose you let anyone see what's really 
going on,' he added in a half- tentative manner which made his 
adversary smile. 

'That would be extremely foolish at the present stage of our 
experiment,' he said, 'but come and see what we can show you. 
Ailsa will assure you that we don't bite.' 

Ailsa's teeth fastened hard on her lower lip. He was stressing the 
point that she had just come from the Lodge for a reason of his own 
which she could not fathom, unless he was using her as a sort of 
buffer between himself and the ill-will of the village, the proof that 
at least some of them were ready to accept him in a friendly way. 
Yet on reflection, she supposed that to be the very last thing he 
would do. What was she to think of him? 

Gavin was looking at her with faint disappointment in his eyes. It 
wasn't exactly the look of a lover fantastically jealous of another 
man's attentions, but he had never been the demonstrative sort. 

'I thought I would have seen you before this,' she said uncertainly, 
'but now I understand about the - epidemic. I hope it isn't going to 
be serious.' She felt anxious for the glen and faintly disturbed by 
what she had just heard. 'It means you'll be very busy for the next 
week or two.' 

'Yes.' He glanced from Rab to Wally and then back to her own 
flushed face. 'If you see any signs of a fever or a skin eruption call 
me at once,' he added in a brief aside not meant to reach the boys' 
ears. 



'I will.' She glanced in her brother's direction, as if half prepared to 
see the first evidence of a skin disease, until her eye was caught by 
Lome Fraser's cynical smile. 'I'll see you some other time, Gavin,' 
she promised. 'Perhaps with Cathie.' 

She didn't know why she had made that final reference to Cathie. It 
had just slipped out naturally, because they were all such good 
friends of long ago - Cathie, who had come back to teach in die 
village school, and Gavin, the doctor's son, and Ailsa MacKay from 
the local croft. They belonged in the glen and the glen was part of 
them. They had feelings for it that no one else could have. No 
stranger! 

Lome helped Wally with his box. 

'Thanks for the ferret,' Wally managed before he raced off. 'I'll be 
seein'you, Rab!' 

'We can walk home from here,' Ailsa suggested stiffly. 'It isn't very 
far.' 

'With all that picnic gear?' Lome smiled at her evident disinclination 
for his company. 'There aren't many people about now,' he added 
dryly. 'We seem to have passed them all.' 

'I don't care about the villagers seeing us together.' Her response had 
been swifter than she realized. 'It just seemed - too far out of your 
way.' 

'And I should hate you to miss your dinner, Mr. Fraser!' he mocked. 
'But, all the same, the answer is "No". I don't intend you to walk, 
and I'd be coming to the croft, anyway. What I'm really doing is 
trying to kill two birds with one stone,' he added as he got in behind 
the wheel. 



'What did you mean,' she asked when they were speeding out along 
the headland, 'about eoming to the eroft, anyway?' 


'I'd like to take another look at that ewe.' 

'Bessie? But I told you she was all right. Just sulking.' 

'I know you said so, but I'd like to make sure,' he insisted. 

The finality of his tone dismissed any further argument and soon 
they were at the eroft, driving swiftly down the incline to find the 
vet's car at the door. 

Norman Dalhousie was prowling about among the outhouses, 
dressed as usual in rough tweeds and a deerstalker, with his trouser 
legs stuffed into a pair of short rubber boots. He looked round at 
their approach, his keen gaze meeting Lome's as he brought the car 
to a standstill in the paved yard behind the house. 

'Hullo, there!' he greeted them. 'Just thought I'd take a look around, 
Ailsa. Your father's in Glasgow, I hear.' 

'Yes.' Ailsa glanced from one tall man to the other. 'Is there anything 
wrong?' 

'No - nothing.' The vet was deliberately vague. 'I wanted an excuse 
for coming to see you, that's all,' he joked. 

Rab jumped down from the back of the car to stand between them. 

'Is Bessie really sick?' he asked anxiously. 

'We'll have a look at her, shall we?' Lome put an unexpectedly 
gentle hand on his shoulder. 'She's not an old ewe, so I wouldn't 
worry, if I were you,' he added for comfort. 



'She's led a very sheltered life,' Rab assured him. 'She couldn't have 
the leaping sickness or anything, could she?' 

'No, I'm sure it's not the leaping sickness,' Lome said. 

The vet followed them across the yard and Ailsa went to open the 
door of the shed. Bessie came bounding out like a month-old lamb, 
bleating affectionately, and Rab's spirits soared. 

'I thought she was sick,' he said, 'and now she isn't! She was just 
kind of lonely because we were leaving her to go for a picnic.' 

'That must have been it.' Ailsa felt immensely relieved. 'She's just 
plain temperamental, but I hope she'll improve if we can get her to 
transfer some of her affection to the lamb.' 

'Oh, yes, the lamb!' Rab rushed to open the door of the adjoining 
shed. 'Help, it's not here!' he exclaimed. 'Oh yes, it is, but it can't get 
up. It's sick now, like Bessie was this morning.' 

Lome passed him to look at the lamb, taking the little creature up in 
gentle hands and cradling it in his. arms, his expression thoughtful 
and compassionate as he bent his dark head to examine it. If her 
father's cromag had been by his side he would have looked like any 
other anxious young shepherd shielding a precious lamb. The dogs 
came out and stood beside, him, nuzzling his legs. They trusted him 
now. 

'What's wrong?' Ailsa asked automatically. 

He passed the sick animal into the vet's care. 

'Ask Dalhousie,' he said. 'He's the expert.' 



Norman gave the lamb a thorough examination, turning the tiny 
black head from side to side, lifting the heavy lids to examine the 
upturned eyes. 

'H'm!' he said not very conclusively. 

'Is the wee lamb going to die?' Rab asked in a choked undertone. 

'I hope not, Rab,' the vet answered. 'Look, can you run and fetch me 
some hot water in a basin and a warm blanket? Ailsa will give you a 
hand.' 

They were dismissed, Ailsa realized, while the two men remained 
talking together professionally as they attended the pathetic little 
bundle in the straw between them. 

It wasn't very long before she returned with the old blanket which 
she had heated at the kitchen fire, but in the short interval they 
seemed to have come to some decision. 

'Keep it as warm as you can and force-feed it if you must,' Norman 
advised. Til be over again in the morning, but you've done this sort 
of thing before. It's the ordinary routine,' he added quickly, 'and your 
father wouldn't want to lose even one lamb.' 

'But you think he might?' she challenged, glancing over her shoulder 
to make sure that Rab was still in the house. 'You think we could 
lose this one?' 

He looked across at Lome Fraser. 


'Not necessarily,' he said. 'Take it as a challenge. You've done it 
before,' he repeated. 


'But this is different!' She drew a deep breath. 'I can see by your 
faces. What is it? It isn't really a weakly lamb and it was on its feet 



this morning. I should never have left it,' she added remorsefully. 'I 
shouldn't have gone on that wretehed picnic!' 

'It wouldn't have made the slightest difference,' Lome told her, 
moving swiftly to her side. 'Snap out of it!' he commanded. 'You'll 
only upset Rab, and the lamb will live if we take every precaution.' 

'Precautions?' She gazed at him demandingly. 'What do you mean? 
Is there some sort of disease going around? You should know,' she 
added accusingly. 

His jaw firmed and his mouth took on a hard, uncompromising line. 

'The lamb must be isolated,' he told her, 'and so must Bessie.' 

'But Bessie is isolated. She lives here!' Ailsa protested. 

'She must be kept away from the other ewes. Don't let her stray, and 
keep her away from the lamb for the time being.' 

'Why are you giving me all these orders? Why are you interfering?' 
she cried. 'When my father comes back from Glasgow he'll know 
what to do.' 

'In his usual blundering way, I dare say!' 

She had made him angry again. 

'I'm sorry,' she said with an attempt at dignity, 'but if you refuse to 
tell me the truth what am I to think?' 

'Just take a few orders with as good a grace as possible,' he advised 
dryly. 'I'm not doing this for my own amusement, I can assure you. 
If the lamb hasn't improved by tomorrow morning I'll take it away.' 


'Not without my father's permission!' 



'Your father will be away till Monday or Tuesday,' he reminded her. 
'You told me so at Ruaig.' 


How long ago it seemed since they were on the far side of the loch, 
talking together in the last of the sunshine. 

'My father can make up his own mind on Tuesday.' 

'It may be too late then.' 

'Well have to take the risk.' 

His jaw tightened. 

'It won't be your decision. I'm afraid,' he told her abruptly. 'This is a 
matter of importance to more than one croft.' 

'Try to see reason, Ailsa,' Norman Dalhousie intervened. 'It may be 
necessary to take the lamb and Bessie.' 

He had given both animals an injection under Lome Fraser's 
direction and now he appeared to be taking his cue from the other 
man instead of relying on his own judgement. 

'Will you come back tomorrow, too?' Ailsa asked him. 

'Yes.' He offered her a brief smile. 'I'll be here first thing in the 
morning.' He got into his car. 'Don't worry,' he advised. 'We might 
have hit a false trail!' 

She turned to face Lome Fraser as the vet drove away. 

'You don't think so, do you?' she asked. 'You're afraid of something. 
Something you're doing up at the Lodge. That's it, isn't it? You're 
experimenting with something you're not quite sure about and it 
may have got out of hand, so you have to check on every detail - on 



Bessie, on the lamb, and—' Her eyes widened in horror. 'And even 
on the siek people in the village,' she added in a whisper. 


He caught her by the wrist, his fingers on her bare flesh as hard as 
steel. 

This is nonsense,' he said. 'You're jumping to conclusions. We don't 
even know yet if there is an epidemic in the village. Your Mend the 
doctor gets in a panic, and you're immediately all starry-eyed with 
wonder at his genius in detecting something which might not even 
exist.' 

'Which you hope might not exist!' 

'Put like that, you involve me beyond any shadow of a doubt!' 

'And you hope not to be involved?' 

'Certainly. I could hardly be blamed for the salmonella group of 
bacilli, for instance, which I think this is.' 

'You don't sound convinced. I can see that,' she told him. 'You're 
horribly unsure, for the first time in your life, and you don't relish 
the experience one little bit!' 

'Would you?' His eyes were suddenly level on her own. 'Of course. 
I'm uncertain. Of course I'm hoping that it's nothing more than an 
outbreak of some ordinary fever a little bit difficult to diagnose at 
first. I wouldn't be human if I didn't hope for something of the kind, 
because this is my responsibility and nobody else's. I carry back the 
can to headquarters whatever happens, and you're not making it any 
easier by reminding me that it could be the worst.' 

He still retained her wrist in a vice-like grip, but his eyes held her 
far more securely. They seemed to burn straight through her, 
demanding her trust, at least. 



Before she could answer him another car bounded up over the brae, 
grinding to a halt at the gate in the dry stone wall, and the quiet of 
the headland was suddenly shattered by men's voices, deeply 
truculent voices coming on in the general direction of the house. 

Lome stiffened perceptibly as they waited. 

'I can smell trouble a mile away,' he said, freeing her hand as the 
first of her visitors made his appearance round the gable end of the 
house. 

Ailsa gave a small gasp of astonishment. The last person she had 
expected to see was Hafton Black. He came straight towards her, his 
three brothers filling in behind him, big, bearded men with the, light 
of battle in their eyes. Adam Petrie and another man brought up the 
rear. 


'So this is who you're fraternizing with?' Hafton said without 
preliminary. 'The big noise up at the Lodge, no less! I've a sneaking 
notion your father doesn't know about this.' 

'My father's in Glasgow,' Ailsa informed him stiffly. 'Were you 
hoping to see him, Mr. Black?' 


'Mr. Black!' Hafton echoed derisively. 'Will you listen to the 
woman, pretending she doesn't know me all that well! Maybe you've 
forgotten your schooldays, young Ailsa, but I haven't. You were 
eager enough to call me Hafton then!' 


'You were a friend of Isobel,' Ailsa returned frigidly. 'I can't think 
that we had anything else in common.' 


'You've got a short memory, in that case,' Hafton assured her. 
'Maybe you've forgotten I taught you to sail a boat and cast a fly in 
the Arden bum.' 



He had spoken Without looking in her companion's direction, yet he 
must have been aware of the other man's growing impatience with a 
situation which seemed to be rising to some sort of climax. 

'All this is beside the point,' Lome said, at last. 'Or so it would 
appear. If you have a message for Mr. MacKay no doubt you can 
leave it and he'll deal with it on his return.' 

'He's giving you an order, Hafton,' one of the other brothers said. 
'He's used to dishing them out up at the Lodge.' 

Hafton's dark face flushed scarlet. 


'Nobody gives me orders,' he declared. 'No stranger, anyway! You 
can keep your officialdom up at the big house, where it belongs, but 
since you're here, you might as well know that you're not going to 
get away with murder in Glen Arden. You'll find you've got a tidy 
bit of opposition coming your way once you start enforcing your 
ban on the hill paths, for instance. You've no right to fence them in, 
an' one o' them a right o' way into the bargain. We know you're up 
to no good,' he added savagely, 'an' we mean to stop you, by fair 
means or foul, if you like. You can't come dancing up here from 
Edinburgh laying down the law and expectin' it to be obeyed to the 


letter because you say so. You must think you're Lord 


Lome cut him short. 


'I've no illusions about who I am,' he said briskly. 'I've got a. job to 
do and I mean to do it to the best of my ability. If you did your own 
job as thoroughly you wouldn't be here,' he added frankly. 'Loch 
Fionn is a big area, but it's on the other side of Ben Arden. This isn't 
your problem at all.' 


Hafton glared at him. 



'It's a problem that could soon affect us, though,' he declared 
violently. 'The Ben will be no great barrier when it comes to the 
spread o' disease, and you've got diseased sheep on that island and 
plenty more at the Lodge, I warrant !' 

Ailsa caught her breath. Was this true? Was it, after all the doubt 
and uncertainty, the real reason for the trespass notices on Eilean 
Dubh and the many precautions being taken at Glenarden Lodge ? 

She watched Lome's face, seeing the hardness of his mouth and jaw 
and the narrowed, calculating eyes. 

'You've been misinformed,' he said briefly. 'There are no diseased 
sheep on Eilean Dubh.' 

Hafton looked as if he might burst with suppressed rage. 

'Can you deny it, man?' he cried. 'I know a disease when I see it, and 
the signs are against you. It's foot and mouth, isn't it?' 

Lome turned to the door of the croft. 

'If you say so,' he agreed, 'since you appear to know all the signs.' 

Hafton could have struck him, but he thmst his big hands into his 
trousers pockets and mumbled something to his supporters. 

'You've not heard the last of this, by a long way,' he shouted to the 
indifferent figure in the doorway. 'We've got cattle over on Loch 
Eionnside we want to keep. They're healthy beasts, and well fight 
you over this. We'll fight you every inch o' the way,' he added 
stubbornly. 'You wait an' see! We'll have the hill cleared for grazing 
in no time, whether you like it or not!' 


'You would be well advised to leave it to the people who are really 
concerned,' Lome told him. 'The people who live here.' 



'We're all in this together,' Hafton shouted baek. 'You'll learn what 
you're up against in next to no time, Mr. Know- Everything Fraser! 
Ay, you'll learn, and don't say you weren't warned!' 

'Ay!' grunted the three brothers. 'Ay, that's true!' 

Adam Petrie hadn't spoken at all, a fact which alarmed Ailsa much 
more than if he had taken his full part in the conversation. He was a 
small, mean-natured man, a lover of conflict, who was always close 
at hand when an argument was in progress or there was a fight going 
on. She watched him now as he eased out a stone with the 
reinforced toecap of his heavy boot and kicked it as far as he could 
across the yard. There was viciousness in the action, all the more 
dangerous by being kept in reserve. Adam's silence was ominous, 
and he was the first to move towards the waiting car on the far side 
of the wall. 


'You'd better get that notice taken down or we'll pull it down for 
you. The one on the island,' Hafton Black said. 

Lome turned, his temper barely held in check. 

'We've every right on Eilean Dubh,' one of the brothers declared. 


'You'll be going on at your own risk,' Lome told them. 'This is 
official. It's not just an edict of mine thought up to show how 
important I am, but I warn you, if you are caught over there, I won't 
try to excuse you. The next thing you know you'll be in Inverness in 
the police court.' 


'There's no trespass law in Scotland,' Hafton sneered; 'You just try to 
enforce one and see!' 


They blundered down towards their car, heavy-footed, sullen men 
trying to assure themselves that they had got the best of the 
argument, as they always did. 



Ailsa watched the big ear drive away, aware that Rab was still 
standing in the yard, where he had heard every word. She felt 
stunned by the impact of the Blaeks' visit and more than half 
inclined to agree with all that Lome Fraser had said. Yet, deep in her 
heart, she knew that some part of the tmth was being withheld. She 
eouldn't expect Lome to divulge an official secret to her or to the 
crofters until he was ready to do so, but foot-and-mouth disease was 
no seeret. It was the undefeated scourge of the farming world, the 
most feared disease any small crofter could possibly contemplate, 
and if it had been brought into the glen deliberately, by Lome or 
anyone else, it was a criminal act which she could never condone. 

She had to ask him for the tmth, at least in this respect, but not in 
front of Rab. 

Lome waited, as if he half expected her to challenge him. 

'I'll get Rab to bed,' she said hastily. 'He ean do his homework in the 
morning.' 

'What! On the Sabbath?' he teased unmercifully. 'And you a good, 
forthright Highlandwoman!' 

'I'm not all that biased,' she told them, 'and he's half asleep as it is. I 
only hope he can forget what he's just heard. It isn't good for 
children to be in on an adult row.' 

'I'm sorry,' he apologized. 'I forgot about Rab.' 

'It wasn't your fault. Not entirely.' 

'That's encouraging at least.' He wandered across the yard to sit on 
the wall. 'I'll wait,' he said. 


Rab was easily persuaded to wash at the kitchen sink while she 
prepared cornflakes and milk for his supper, setting it out at one end 



of the long deal table. He ate drowsily, almost falling asleep before 
the last spoonful had disappeared. 

'Up you go to bed,' she prompted. 'You're full of sun and fresh air!' 
'Don't forget the eomflakes. I'm full of them, too!' 

'On you go, now!' 

She ran a comb through her own hair before she retraced her 
footsteps out to the yard. Lome was still perched on the wall, his 
long legs dangling, his eyes on the last rim of sunlight on the top of 
the hill, but he looked round immediately when she came to the 
door. There was something about him which froze the question she 
was going to ask him on her lips. The words seemed to choke back 
in her throat as her eyes met his and she was held by the unspoken 
demand in their steel-blue depths. 

'Well,' he said, 'what did you want to ask me?' 

'It doesn't matter.' The spell had been broken and she was sorry. 
'Nothing matters except the absolute tmth.' 

'Between you and me, do you mean?' 

She hesitated, the deep colour of confusion staining her cheeks. 

'I know I ought to trust you,' she said, 'but I wanted to ask about the 
island.' 

'What did you want to know?' He was no longer smiling. 'Ask 
away!' 


'Is it foot-and-mouth disease?' 



It was almost as if the words had been foreed from her and she stood 
waiting for the full torrent of his wrath to pour over her defenceless 
head. Instead, he reached swiftly forward, pulling her to him with a 
movement which was half impatient, half savage. 

'I'm not going to answer that,' he said. 'Not at the moment. You'll 
have to wait, like all the rest.' 

He had drawn her very near, his dark face almost against her. own, 
and for a stifling moment she felt almost unable to breathe. 

'You - disappoint me,' she gasped. 

'Do I?' She could just see the mocking half-smile on his lips. 'I'm 
sorry I can't give you the information you want, but perhaps this will 
do instead.' 

Bending her head back with a force which surprised her, he kissed 
her long and demandingly, full on the lips. 

Dazed and confused, she thrust him from her. 

'Why did you do that?' she demanded breathlessly. 

He still held her by the wrist, gazing mercilessly into her startled 
eyes. 

'That's a foolish question, Ailsa,' he said. 'You ought to know the 
answer.' 

'I don't!' Her heart was thudding in wild, sledgehammer blows 
against her ribs. 'Not with anyone like you. But if it was - to amuse 
yourself you're more despicable than I thought.' 


'You find me wanting in a great many ways,' he said dryly. 'It's a 
great pity, since I was hoping that some of your initial animosity had 



died a natural death in the past few hours. This afternoon, for 
instance, we spoke quite honestly, like two rational human beings 
sharing the same interests, and I had high hopes for the future.' 


'You don't mean that,' she accused him. 'You couldn't care less about 
- about friendship and understanding if they happened to come 
between you and your work.' 


He continued to study her for a moment longer, his eyes searching 
for the truth. 


'I can't let anything interfere with what I am doing at the Lodge,' he 
agreed. 'But when I tell you that the glen is in no danger from our 
experiments, I expect you to believe me.' 


'Provided the rules are observed and we do exactly as you say?' she 
amended. 


'Provided the rules are observed,' he repeated, freeing her at last. 'If 
you are willing to be fair, you'll admit we haven't made very many. 
The ban on Eilean Dubh and the stipulation about the foot-baths at 
the Lodge isn't a lot to ask.' 

'I suppose not,' she agreed half reluctantly, 'if it wasn't for the 
principle of the thing.' 

'What principle?' He had this disconcerting way of driving her into a 
comer, of demanding a straight answer to a straightforward 
question. 

'It has - something to do with freedom and independence,' she tried 
to explain. 'You'll find it all over the Highlands. We don't like to be 
pushed around and told what to do, and we're fiercely insistent on 
our rights. If you would lift the ban on the hill paths it would go a 
long way to pacifying the villagers.' 



'But it wouldn't placate the Blaeks or Adam Petrie, or even your 
father,' he suggested. 

'My father's most coneerned about Eilean Dubh - naturally.' 

'It's a point I've already eonsidered,' he said. 'There are other 
islands.' 

She drew baek at his eonfident tone. 

'You don't seem to understand,' she protested. 'Eilean Dubh is the 
nearest island. The others are too far away for a small boat to make 
the journey in safety in bad weather, and a shepherd has to look 
after his flock. It's not just a case of putting them ashore on any 
island and forgetting about them till the autumn.' 

He smiled at her vehemence. 

'Ailsa, I know all this,' he said quietly. 'My father has a sheep farm 
on the Borders and I spent two years in New Zealand before I eame 
here. There's very little I don't know about sheep.' 

The revelation of his farming baekground confused her more than 
ever. 


'But you told me you were a seientist,' she objeeted. 


'Why not?' His eyes were suddenly full of amusement. 'The two 
things ean go together, you know.' 


'Yes, I suppose so.' She pushed her wind-blown hair baek from her 
forehead. 'I wish I understood you better,', she said. 'I wish I knew 
what to think about you.' 



'Try trusting me a little more,' he suggested. 'If your father wants to 
move his sheep to Faraid or one of the other islands he can have the 
use of our launch.' 

'What about the others?' she asked. 

'There are only two others,' he said with finality. 'Donald McHamish 
and Willie Ross. They are the crofters who used Eilean Dubh in the 
past, so the offer will be made to them, too. The grass on Faraid is 
equally as good as the grass on Eilean Dubh.' 

'Then why didn't you use Faraid?' It was the obvious question. 

He hesitated. 

'Because what we are doing on Eilean Dubh needs our constant 
attention,' he said slowly. 'We must be there two or three times a day 
to watch results.' 

'I wish you could tell me the whole truth,' she cried impatiently. 

'I'll do that one day,' he promised, climbing over the wall. 

'One day - when it's too late!' she challenged. 

He looked at her across the wall. 


'I hope not, Ailsa,' he said far more seriously than she expected. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The church bells pealed through the quiet air, eehoing back from the 
hills on that bright Sabbath morning when all the trouble began. 

Ailsa had been up early, tidying the house and preparing the 
breakfast before she walked with Rab aeross the headland and round 
the shore to the village. The kirk stood beside the loeh on a tiny 
promontory, and all the roads down from the hills and through the 
surrounding glens seemed to converge on it. On a windless morning 
sueh as this the bells could be heard even aeross on Loeh Fionnside, 
summoning the erofters to worship, and small, separate streams of 
people began to appear, eoming steadily together at the churehyard 
gates. 

Walking beside her, Rab seemed lethargic and slower than usual, 
although he had been quite happy about leaving Bessie and the new 
lamb, who were now greatly improved. The change in the lamb's 
condition had lifted Ailsa's spirits and she had been able to leave it 
with a elear conscience. If it had been sickening for some disease it 
wouldn't have moved its head or struggled to its feet to hobble about 
the yard in Bessie's wake, whieh seemed to prove that all the talk of 
a disease being brought into the glen was so mueh nonsense, as 
Lome Fraser had said. 

She thought about him as she walked along the village street 
between the rows of closed shops whose drawn blinds made a 
convenient mirror for their passing, and she was young enough and 
slim enough to feel pleased by her own refleetion. The blue suit she 
had bought in Glasgow was smart and neatly pressed, and her jaunty 
little sailor hat sat demurely straight on her head. She wore white 
gloves and carried a white leather handbag, but her shoes were stout 
and equal to the roads. It was no use producing city shoes to walk 
about the glen. 



'I wish we weren't going,' Rab said. 'I feel sick.' 

'You've probably eaten too much, and you did run along the machar 
after the collies,' she reminded him. 'You'll be gobbling up a hearty 
dinner by one o'clock and forgetting all about feeling sick.' Rab had 
a habit of feeling indisposed when he didn't particularly want to 
leave the croft. 'I did promise Mother we would go to church.' 

'It's the Sunday school I don't like,' he grumbled. 'We get enough of 
Cathie Grant all week.' 

'Rab! I thought you were an admirer of Cathie's,' she stopped to say. 

'So I was, till she started us on fractions,' he gloomed. 'And she's 
been bad-tempered lately.' 

'I don't believe it!' 

'Tom Clelland says it's because she can't get the doctor. He has to do 
what his mother tells him.' 

Ailsa's blood froze. 

'But Cathie—?' she protested. 'It's all wrong about her and Gavin, 
whatever Tom Clelland might think.' 

'It isn't, you know,' Rab said with conviction. Tve seal them myself, 
walking sloppy - hand-in-hand. I've seen them up the glen, an' he 
had his arm around her waist - daft like!' 

'Rab!' Ailsa's lips were trembling. 'You're wrong. You must have 
made a mistake.' 

'How could I? I see Cathie Grant every day.' 


'It - could have been someone else with her.' 



'It wasn't!' - emphatically. 'I'm not blind! The doctor had his kilt on 
when they were up the glen, an' he had that big dog belonging to his 
mother. Besides, they got into his car. It's his mother's car, really, 
isn't it? Tom Clelland says it's far too big and showy for the glen 
roads. Tom says....' 

She never remembered what Tom had said. She found herself 
walking on into the sunlight and down to the loch shore in a daze of 
shock and uncertainty, wanting to refute what she had just heard but 
knowing, in her heart of hearts, that it was true. 

There had been so many little pointers to the truth which she had 
chosen not to see - Gavin's hesitancy when he had spoken about 
Cathie that first day of her homecoming, and the times when Cathie 
had seemed on the point of telling her something she ought to know 
and had drawn back out of sympathy and understanding. Sympathy 
because Ailsa had never made any secret of her attachment to Gavin 
in the past, because she had taken it for granted that everything 
would be the same on her return. Her childhood sweetheart would 
be there, waiting for her, and all the lovely promise of the future 
would be romantically fulfilled. 

Ailsa's heart quailed before the undeniable facts. She had half 
expected this, known it was to come, perhaps, because of something 
Gavin or Cathie had said, some word, some look which had given 
them away. She tried to discover what it was, but couldn't put her 
finger on a word or a deed. They knew I would be hurt, she thought. 
They knew! 

She tried to hate Cathie, but couldn't, and when she thought about 
Gavin it was with pity, yet still the hurt persisted, deep down, as if 
some half-forgotten thing was crying within her, mourning over the 
past. 



She felt it like a physical pain as she walked with Rab towards the 
church gates, and then she saw Doctor Nan getting out of her car. 
Don't let him be with her! Don't let me meet Gavin quite so soon, 
she prayed, but Gavin was there, meekly attendant on Doctor Nan. 


Ailsa wanted to cry out, to tell him to have the courage of his own 
convictions, to go away from the glen if he wanted to go, but all she 
did was to stand there and feel sorry. Sorry for Gavin and far more 
sorry for Cathie, who was in love with him. 


People recognized her and came to talk with her, asking about her 
mother and her father's visit to Glasgow. 


'He'll be staying with Isobel. She'll have her hands full with the 
twins. Two boys, isn't it?' 


Yes, they were lovely babies. Sometimes she wished she was back 
in Glasgow just to watch them grow! 


She handed Rab over to Cathie with a blank look. 


'Ailsa, what is it? You're not ill?' Cathie asked. 

'No, I'm not ill. I know about you and Gavin—' 

'Oh, Ailsa! We meant to tell you—' 

'Why didn't you?' - fiercely. 'Why did you keep it to yourselves, like 
criminals, letting me make a fool of myself?' 

Cathie drew back, her face pale. 

'I realize how upset you are,' she said quietly, 'but you don't really 
envy me, Ailsa. You know we're going to have trouble with Doctor 
Nan. It's not going to be easy for us - ever.' 



Her voice seemed to crack on that final word and all Ailsa's pity 
came flowing back. 

'I'm sorry,' she said. 'I truly am, but you've got lots of courage, 
Cathie. You've got to fight. You have to make Gavin see the truth.' 

Cathie shook her head. 

'I don't think I've got that sort of courage,' she confessed slowly. 'He 
knows what he wants, but he sees it as a duty to stay here and work 
with his mother. She made so many sacrifices for him while he was 
at university that he couldn't disappoint her now.' 

'I suppose not,' Ailsa agreed dully. 'But what about you?' 

'I can wait,' Cathie said huskily. 'I can go on teaching at the school 
until we can get married.' 

'It might not be for years and years-' 

The bells stopped ringing as Cathie lifted her clouded eyes to hers. 

'I can wait,' she repeated. 'I don't mind being called an old maid.' 

They went their separate ways, Cathie to the church hall with the 
children, and Ailsa to the kirk itself. She was almost at the door 
when a tall, familiar figure blocked her path. 

'Good morning!' Lome greeted her. 'How is Bessie - and the lamb?' 

'Quite well.' Her tone sounded far too sharp. 'It was a weakly lamb, 
but it seems to be all right now, and Bessie was really just sulking.' 

He laughed, turning to help Gelda up the three stone steps into the 
vestibule. 



'So we're exonerated, after all,' he said. 'Are you going to keep the 
lamb as a companion for Bessie?' 

'I don't know. It will depend on Rab.' 

They were inside the church now, walking to their separate pews. 
He went with Gelda to the far side of the centre aisle and she sat 
down alone in the pew her father and her grandfather and his father 
before him had occupied for a hundred years. 

Immediately after the service Gavin drove his mother away in the 
direction of the village, and when she walked with Rab back along 
the main street Ailsa saw their car parked outside one of the cottages 
facing the tiny harbour.. The congregation had been sparse for a 
Sunday morning and she found herself wondering about the 
epidemic which Gavin had feared. 

Rab trudged behind her, dragging his feet, but she was too involved 
with her own unhappy thoughts to feel more than a passing anxiety 
or to notice how pale he was. Not until they had reached the croft 
and he refused his dinner did she realize that something was 
definitely wrong. His face was almost clay-coloured under his 
freckles, and when she felt his brow it was cold and clammy with 
sweat. 

Hurriedly she put her arm about him. 

'Come to bed,' she persuaded him. 'Don't worry about your 
homework or anything. You really are sick.' 

'It's my head,' he told her dazedly. 'It feels all hot and fuzzy.' 

Her heart lurched at the thought of some serious illness and the 
prospect daunted her the more because she was alone. If only her 
father had been there he would have known from experience about 



fevers or measles and all the childhood complaints from which they 
had suffered in their turn. He would have known what to do. 


When Rab was safely in bed she took stock of the situation. Some 
sort of fever was going around and her brother could be its latest 
victim, so the most sensible thing to do would be to send for a 
doctor. But she was alone in the croft and she couldn't leave Rab. He 
was tossing and turning in his bed now, whimpering occasionally, 
like a small, defenceless animal in pain, and he seemed to be weaker 
each time she looked at him. The sweat stood out on his brow and 
along the line of his upper lip seconds after she had wiped it away. 
While his eyes were dull and glazed. He complained vaguely of a 
sore throat, refusing to swallow even the thin gruel she made for 
him when he pushed aside his dinner. 

'I must go to the village, Rab, to get the doctor,' she explained. 
'There's nobody else to send, but I won't be many minutes. You'll be 
all right till I get back, won't you? I'll leave you a drink here, beside 
the bed.' 

He looked at her without answering, his eyelids drooping heavily, 
and she ran to the door, pulling on her coat as she went. 

The Land Rover bumped along the approach road and down the hill 
towards the shore. There was no one else about because it was 
Sunday and by two o'clock most of the villagers were sleeping off 
the effects of a hearty meal. She passed the schoolhouse and the 
garage, turning in between the massive gateposts of Lag-na-Craig 
where the doctors' brass plate shone in the sun. Gavin's name had 
been added to it beneath his mother's.. 

She pulled up half-way along the drive, where there was room to 
turn, walking the remainder of the distance to the front door. Doctor 
Nan herself answered the summons on the ancient, jangling bell. 
She appeared surprised for a moment, and then angry. 



T do wish people would use the surgery entranee,' she remarked 
testily. 'This is a professional eall, I suppose?' she added guardedly. 

Ailsa hadn't time to feel annoyed or affronted by her brusque 
reception. 

'I didn't know there was a surgery entrance now. Could someone 
come, please? My brother has been taken ill. He's got some sort of 
fever, I think.' 


The doctor's cold blue eyes sharpened. 

'Fever?' she repeated. 'When did this happen? I thought I saw you in 
church this morning.' 

'You did, but Rab complained about feeling sick on the way there 
and I didn't take any notice. I thought he just didn't want to go 
because it was such a fine day.' 

Til come as quickly as I can.' The door was almost shut in her face. 
'You'll remember about the surgery entrance another time, I hope.' 


The sharp rebuff passed Ailsa by. She was far too anxious about 
Rab to care about her own feelings or to be upset by Doctor Nan's 
deliberate snub. When she thought about it later she realized how 
little she had been hurt by that curt dismissal and how eager she had 
been to hurry away from the doctors' house. 


Driving swiftly homewards, she saw Cathie walking on the 
pavement ahead of her and slowed up immediately. 


'Cathie, Rab's sick,' she called out to her. 'It's happened so suddenly, 
but I've been for the doctor.' 


Cathie climbed in beside her, her face solemn. 



'I hope it's nothing serious,' she said. 'Did you see Gavin?' 

'No. His mother answered the door.' 

'He'd be out - up the glen.' Cathie looked round at her. 'It's this awful 
epidemie. He can't make head nor tail of it. He just can't be sure.' 

'Sure of what?' Ailsa's pulses raced. 'What does he think it is? Surely 
he has some idea?' 

'Yes,' Cathie said, 'but he can't be absolutely sure yet, and he has to 
be .-He's taken tests, of course, but it could be a day or two before 
the results come through from Inverness. His mother feels quite 
positive that it's enteric fever,' she added unhappily. 

'And what does Gavin dare to think?' 

'Oh, Ailsa, don't feel like that,' Cathie begged. 'They're both terribly 
concerned. This thing is spreading like wildfire, and it isn't 
following the same pattern, apparently. In some cases it's a 
straightforward fever, with profuse sweating and a sore throat and 
limb pains; in others there's ulceration. Ulceration of the mouth,' she 
added in a subdued whisper. 

'Rab has the beginnings of a throat,' Ailsa reflected. 'Will you come 
back to the croft with me?' 

'I wish I could,' said Cathie, 'but I've promised to look after the 
Barbour children. Mrs. Barbour's down with this fever and Iain 
Barbour's at sea. There's nobody to take care of the children, and 
Jenny Barbour's pretty sick.' 

'We all seem to be in this together,' Ailsa sighed. Til put you down 
at the comer, Cathie. I have to get back to Rab.' 



Driving fast, she reached the croft to find Rab much as she had left 
him half an hour ago, the fever still burning in him, his limbs 
spreadeagled across the bed outside the counterpane. When she 
attempted to draw it up under his chin he squirmed and protested. 

'I'm too hot, Aillie! Don't put the clothes over me. I wish my head 
didn't hurt.' 


'It won't in a minute, Rabbie,' she soothed him. 'The doctor's 
coming. She'll give you something to take the pain away. Are your 
arms still aching?' 

'They're sore, and so are my legs, but it's my head that's worst—' 

His voice trailed away and she bent over him, gently sponging his 
face and brow. Oh, Rab! she thought, what is this? What could have 
happened to you so quickly? 


The sound of a car at the gate took her swiftly to the door to find 
Doctor Nan already on the threshold. She knew her own way 
through the house and preceded Ailsa up the staircase without a 
word. 


Her examination of her patient was swift but thorough. 

Til leave you some tablets,' she decided, 'and I'll look in again in the 
morning. Has he been eating shellfish or anything like that?' 

'He's always out along the shore,' Ailsa said, 'but he wouldn't eat 
anything uncooked.' 

She stood with the little round box of tablets in her hand, looking at 
the older woman with a half-formed question on her lips. 

'You must pull yourself together,' Doctor Nan told her. 'This may 
take a lot of nursing. Everything will have to be disinfected and kept 



absolutely clean. I'll send you up some things you may need from 
the surgery and we'll take another test tomorrow. You'll give Rab 
one of these tablets every four hours, night and day, till the fever is 
reduced, and at six-hourly intervals afterwards.' She paused at the 
bedroom door. 'Can you manage alone?' she asked. 'The district 
nurse is at her wits' end with so many cases on her hands.' 

'Then it really is an epidemic?' 

'More or less.' Doctor Nan passed a hand wearily over her eyes. 'I'll 
be glad when we get to the end of it.' 

It was probably the first admission she had ever made of being tired, 
of the feeling that her profession, with all its attendant sacrifices, 
was asking, too much of her, but she dismissed the impression 
almost immediately by adding: 

'You're young and sensible enough to cope with this. Don't let that 
father of yours fuss too much over his son!' 

'He's away - in Glasgow,' Ailsa said. 

'Oh? Well, no doubt you can get someone in to help you. If not. I'll 
send the nurse along in the morning.' 

When she had gone Ailsa went up to look at Rab. He had fallen 
asleep, probably under the influence of the injection Doctor Nan had 
given him after she had taken his blood sample, and he looked 
peaceful enough, but for the first time in her life she felt desperately 
inadequate, not wanting to be alone. 

When another car came rapidly along the approach road half an hour 
later, she rushed out to see who it was with a feeling of relief. The 
car was old and slightly the worse for wear, and she recognized it as 
the ancient Morris which Gavin's father had driven about the glen 
for years. Gavin got out and came hastily towards her. 



'Rab's ill, I hear,' he said. 'I eame as soon as I could.' 


'Your mother's been,' Ailsa told him. 'She left some tablets.' 

A slow flush mounted to his sallow cheeks. 

'All the same,' he decided, 'I'll take a look at him.' 

'I'm glad you came.' She led the way into the kitchen and through 
the narrow hallway to the foot of the stairs. 'It's worrying being on 
one's own.' 

'Yes, I know. I heard your father was in Glasgow.' 

He seemed preoccupied, frowning a little as he mounted the stairs, 
and when she ushered him into the bedroom with its low, sloping 
ceiling and the dormer window open to the loch breezes he stood for 
a long time looking down at the child on the bed, holding Rab's 
wrist and smoothing the tousled hair back from his brow. He 
seemed to be in doubt, not sure of his diagnostic skill, but reluctant 
to reject some conviction entirely out of hand. 

'What's wrong?' Ailsa whispered. 'What do you think it is?' 

Her voice appeared to draw him back from a considerable distance. 

'I don't know - yet. We can't really tell at this stage, Ailsa.' He turned 
to her gently. 'It could be one of several things. We have an 
epidemic on our hands, but we can't be absolutely sure about it till 
the first tests come through.' 

'But you've got some idea,' she suggested, 'and your mother seemed 
reasonably sure.' 

'I wish it was as straightforward as that.' He gazed out through the 
open window. 'Are you absolutely alone?' 



'Yes, but that doesn't matter. I'll cope,' she added briefly. 'Now that 
you've been here, I feel better. I'll keep on with the tablets and 
perhaps the nurse — or Cathie — will look in tomorrow some time. 
My father should be back, too.' 

'When do you expect him?' he asked. 'It's no use sending a message 
to Glasgow, I suppose.' 

'He'll be leaving first thing in the morning.' Her fears sharpened. 
'Unless you feel that he should be sent for immediately?' 

'No, but I'm glad he's coming home.' 

'What about my mother?' Ailsa asked. 'Should we tell her, do you 
think?' 

'Not for the moment.' He seemed completely absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 'I wish I could be sure about this,' he murmured. 

Something seemed to close in her throat as she gazed down at Rab. 

'Gavin,' she asked, 'are you going against your mother? She thinks 
this is enteric fever - probably para-typhoid - but you say you're not 
sure. You're not completely convinced.' 

'I can't be till we see the result of the agglutination tests,' he told her 
gently. 'Don't worry, Ailsa! We're not going to let anything happen 
to Rab.' 

She caught his hand, holding it closely. 

'I know you won't. It's just this awful uncertainty—' 

'I'll come back as soon as I can.' 


'What about your mother?' 



'I'll tell her I'm eoming.' He hesitated. 'I've got something important 
to do. I want a word with Lome Fraser.' 

Surprise registered in her mind for a moment, to be swept aside by 
her eontinuing eoncem for Rab. 

'I'll sit up during the night,' She said. 'He has to have these tablets 
every four hours.' 

'Yes.' He still lingered beside the bed, and then he searehed in his 
bag for a small phial and a syringe. 'Can you bring me a clean 
towel?' he asked. 

When she came back with the towel he was talking to Rab in a low, 
encouraging undertone. 

'Just a wee prick, Rab. It won't take a second, and it won't hurt at all. 
I want some of your blood - nothing you'll really miss!' 

He took the sample and went away, leaving Rab still half asleep. 
Whatever he wanted to do with the blood would apparently help him 
to reach a final decision. 

It seemed hours before anyone came near the croft, and then it was 
Cathie. 

'I'm so glad to see you!' Ailsa exclaimed. 'It has seemed like an 
eternity since this morning.' 

'I don't suppose I can do very much,' Cathie said, 'but I can at least 
sit with Rab for part of the night. Gavin has gone to the Lodge about 
something or other highly secret.' 


'He mentioned about seeing Lome. Why would he go there, do you 
think ?' 



'I don't know.' Cathie averted her eyes. 'There are all sorts of 
rumours going around.' 

'What about?' 

'Oh, nothing really! You know the glen!' 

'Cathie, are these rumours about the epidemie?' 

'In part. But I don't believe a word of it.' 

Ailsa got up to stand beside her friend's ehair. 

'I have to know the truth, Cathie. Can't you see? If this has any 
eonneetion with the Lodge and the work Lome is doing up there I 
have to hear what's being said.' 

Cathie looked straight into her troubled eyes. 

'Yes, I think you have to know,' she said. 'You have to make up your 
own mind about Lome. The tmth is that a great many people are 
blaming this epidemie on the Lodge.' 

'If it's enterie, how eould they?' 

'They don't believe it's enterie,' Cathie answered slowly. 'Some of 
them are ealling it foot-and-mouth disease.' 

'But that's impossible! It only applies to animals - eattle and sheep.' 

'Apparently it has been known to affeet human beings. 

Last year there were two eases in the North of England. They're 
rare, of eourse,' Cathie hurried on, 'but the symptoms were evidently 
undeniable.' 



'But here ? Ailsa protested. 'There isn't even an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth .' 

'No.' Cathie examined the blunt tips of her fingers. 'But you can't 
keep people from jumping to conclusions when there's all this 
research going on at the Lodge and on Eilean Dubh.' 

'The Island? They are doing something over there, something highly 
dangerous.' Ailsa's mouth felt suddenly dry. 'Lome told me so 
himself, but he said it had nothing to do with foot-and-mouth 
disease. He almost promised me that.' 

'Then we have to believe him and take no notice of people like 
Hafton Black and one or two of his cronies,' Cathie decided firmly. 

She took the first night watch by Rab's bedside, allowing Ailsa to 
sleep, if She could, but although she lay down and closed her eyes, 
Ailsa couldn't close her mind to the host of conflicting emotions 
which passed through it. If what Cathie said was tme, the village 
would be ready to rise up in arms against the Lodge, aided and 
abetted by the Blacks of Callanach and a few others who were 
always willing to stir up trouble, and Lome would react with 
characteristic indifference, continuing to go his own way because he 
considered he was justified. He had taken precautions and issued 
orders which had been brazenly disregarded, and he had already 
shown his angry contempt for the Blacks. She remembered Adam 
Petrie, too, and his dour, resentful silence. Adam would be an 
implacable foe. 

At three o'clock she took over from Cathie in the sickroom. 

Tve made up the bed in the spare room,' she whispered. 

'Try to get some sleep.' It was Monday morning and Cathie would 
have to go to school. 



At eight o'clock Gavin came for her, going up the stairs to take a 
look at his patient while she finished her breakfast. 


'What sort of night has he had?' he asked when he rejoined them in 
the warmth of the downstairs room. 

'Restless,' Ailsa told him. 'The fever seems to go up and down.' 

He nodded. She couldn't ask him if he had come to any conclusion. 
Not yet. She must give him time - time to be sure. 

Cathie struggled into her suede jacket, gulping down a second cup 
of tea. 

'I'll -come back,' she promised. 'You'll manage till four o'clock?' 

'My father ought to be home by then,' said Ailsa. 

'He'll be terribly upset.' Cathie paused in the open doorway. 'His 
cherished son,' she added. 

The same thought had been in Ailsa's mind from early morning, and 
she half dreaded her father's arrival in case he would meet some of 
his belligerent cronies as he passed through the village. 

'Don't worry too much,' Gavin urged on his way to the door. 'We'll 
sort this thing out together.' 

He took Cathie's arm as they walked towards the battered old car 
which he had inherited from his father, and in that moment Ailsa 
knew that she could wish them both eventual happiness without 
pain. She was no longer in love with Gavin. The romantic 
attachment which she had expected to outlast the years of their 
separation and development no longer possessed her and she 
realized that these years had, in fact, been a growing away from 



each other, an enlightenment, perhaps. She was still fond of Gavin, 
and fond of Cathie, too, but love was something quite different. 


When she asked herself how she could be so sure, she could only 
think of Lome Fraser, of his strength and integrity, and the way he 
had of smiling with his eyes while his mouth remained firm. 

Cathie knew about Lome and how easy it had been for her to fall in 
love with him. She had almost said so, sitting there in the rocking- 
chair by the side of the fireplace. 'You'll have to make up your mind 
about Lome!' 

Restlessly she prowled about the house. The beds were made and 
the downstairs rooms set in order, and still a whole long day 
stretched before her. Rab couldn't eat, and she wanted nothing. Not 
even a cup of tea, although she would have to prepare a meal for her 
father's return. 

For a long time she stood beside her brother's bed, looking down at 
his flushed face, watching for the rash which Gavin expected to 
appear, and soothing him as best she could. The tablets were 
reducing the fever a little, but that was all. He was still restless and 
heavy-eyed, flinging himself about in the bed as if he couldn't even 
bear the thin sheet against his body, and when she brought him a 
cooling drink he waved it aside. 

'I want my mother,' he said once. 'Tell her to come home!' 

Ailsa left him for a moment when the third lot of tablets had taken 
effect, going to the open door to look down to the village. Above all 
else, she needed the reassurance of another person's presence in the 
house with her, but she was alone. 

The hollow feeling in the pit of her stomach deepened. Was this 
how it was going to be for the rest of her life? There would never be 
anyone for her from now on but Lome, and she had antagonized him 



from the first moment of their meeting. It seemed so long ago, that 
day on the high promontory above Glenarden when they had looked 
into each other's eyes for the first time and the spark which she had 
taken for enmity had flashed between them. From that moment 
onward she had been wholly aware of him, and Gavin and a 
memory had faded farther and farther into the background. 

Well, it was no use! She couldn't even dream now, because Lome 
hadn't given her the right to dream. He had kissed her once, on some 
fierce impulse, but that was all. If he loved at all it surely must be 
Gelda who claimed his affection when she already held his respect. 

It was so still up here on the headland and quiet, too, in the village 
close beside the loch. An ominous quiet? She looked about her at 
the green grass and the white lambs and the gently-grazing ewes, 
wondering how long it would last. 

The district nurse put in an appearance at two o'clock, flushed and 
harassed by the pressure of work, but she had very little to say about 
Rab or the epidemic in the village. 

'Keep him on the tablets,' she recommended. 'Doctor Gavin will be 
in to see him later in the day. I don't know about that young man,' 
she added, 'but he seems to have taken a new lease of life since this 
trouble started. Epidemics were never my cup o' tea, but he's 
threshing about in this one like somebody possessed, and he doesn't 
agree with his mother. Not at all,' she added with relish. 

'He took away a sample of Rab's blood,' Ailsa remarked. 'Do you 
think he's discovered anything from that?' 

'I couldn't say.' The nurse closed her bag. 'He was up at the Lodge a 
few minutes ago. They could have been doing a blood culture for 
him up there. They have a laboratory, I understand, and all the 
necessary equipment. It could be a help.' 



She drove off in her neat new car, bumping over the uneven track 
until she reached the shore road, and Ailsa stood watching her with 
a dozen conflicting emotions in her heart. If Doctor Nan's diagnosis 
was correct and this was indeed an enteric fever, they were all in it 
together and they would fight it until it was finally stamped out of 
the glen, but if the rumours had any truth in them - any grain of truth 
- Lome would have to bear the full responsibility for this dreadful 
scourge. He would have to face the terrible wrath of the whole 
community whether they had been affected or not. 


And there was Rab! Her love for her small, defenceless brother tore 
at her heart, taking her to the door of his room, again and again, to 
watch for the slightest change in his condition. 


When her father arrived he was not alone. She had thought of taking 
the Land Rover down to the village to meet him, but had rejected 
the impulse because there was no one to leave with Rab, but when 
she recognized his companions it was with a sinking heart. 


John MacKay pushed past them to make his way into the house. She 
could see how pale he was beneath his tan and the pulse beating at 
his temple as he held his anger at bay. 


'Where is he?' he demanded. 'What have you done with him?' 


She followed him up the stairs, hoping that Adam Petrie and the 
others would have the sense to go away. 


'He's in his own room. Father, he's asleep. Let him stay that way, 
please! The doctor's given him some pills to reduce the fever and 
he's - not too bad.' 


'Not too bad!' he echoed. 'What does that mean? The village is 
seething With this scourge and now Rab's got it and you say he's 
"not too bad"! Who are you trying to defend? If it's that rascal up at 
the Lodge, you're the only one, and you won't have a good word to 



say for him once you know the faets or you're no true daughter of 
mine!' 

Her heart ehilled as she followed him into Rab's room. 

'What are they?' she asked in a voiee she hardly reeognized as her 
own. 'These faets you speak about?' 

He went over to the bed to take a long, eareful look at his son before 
he turned back towards her. 

'This is foot-and-mouth,' he said. 'Everybody's sure of it, and they're 
sure of it in that germ-faetory they eall a researeh unit up there at the 
Lodge. They know what they're doing! They've brought disease into 
the glen on their sheep and it's rubbed off on some human beings. 
On Rab,' he went on harshly. 'On my son!' 

'You ean't believe this,' Ailsa eried. 'It eould be the most utter 
eoineidenee - their researeh going on and an outbreak of enterie 
fever. One thing eould have nothing whatever to do with the other.' 

'Who told you it was enteric?' he demanded, wanting to believe her. 

'Doetor Nan thinks it could—' 

'Thinks!' he bellowed. 'Doesn't she knowl Trust a woman to hesitate 
so that she ean be sure she's right! That one, anyway! We ought to 
have a man here. I never did hold with women doctors.' 

'Gavin has been to see Rab, too,' she said to plaeate him, 'but they 
ean't make a quiek deeision over a thing like this, apparently.' 

'Why not? They ought to know their job. If it's not enterie they must 
be afraid of something else,' he reasoned. 


Ailsa bit her lip. 



'I don't know,' she had to confess. 


Some of his anger had died, and he went back to look at Rab, who 
seemed to be sleeping peacefully enough now. Ailsa hurried on 
down the staircase and out into the yard. 

Adam Petrie and the two men who had come with him in his 
ramshackle car to see her father safely home were still there. They 
looked belligerent as they held their ground, waiting for him to 
make his appearance at the kitchen door after he had seen his son. 

'Thank you for bringing my father home,' said Ailsa. 'I wasn't able to 
meet him because Rab's been so ill.' 

'So we heard.' Adam Petrie stood squarely in front of her. 'And your 
father will know what to do about it.' 

She glanced from his flushed face to his two dour companions, 
recognizing them as Adam's greatest cronies, the two who had 
accompanied him on that previous occasion when he had come to 
the croft with the Blacks. They seemed to spell danger, and there 
was no Lome now to turn them away. 

'Maybe you haven't heard about the epidemic,' Adam went on. 
'There's trouble in the village - bad trouble, and we'll have to be 
seeing what we can do about it. It would be serious enough if it was 
limited to the sheep, because that's our livelihood, but when it's our 
own flesh and blood who are contacting the disease somebody will 
have to answer for it.' 

'You can't really believe this is foot-and-mouth disease,' Ailsa 
protested. 'Doctor Nan—' 

'Doctor Nan doesn't know what it is,' one of the men intermpted. 
'She's completely baffled, if you ask me. She's more or less admitted 
it, but all the signs are there. Jenny Barbour has an ulcerated mouth 



and Dan has it all over his hands. I've seen it in the south,' he added, 
'and you ean't get away from it. It's like the leapin' siekness in a 
sheep. You ean reeognize it a mile away!' 

She stood transfixed, not wanting to believe him. 

'You ought to be absolutely eertain before you make these 
allegations,' she said. 

'We'll have to eonvinee you,' Adam Petrie said, sitting down on the 
wall. 


They were going to wait till her father eame. They were up to no 
good, and they would involve him with them whether he wished it 
or not. In his saner moments she knew that he would prefer to wait 
for firmer evidenee, but the Blaeks, who were assuredly behind all 
this, were known to rush like a bull at every gate. 

'Don't you think it's a matter for Glenarden?' she tried to say firmly. 
'It doesn't eoncem Loeh Fionn.' 


'We're part of the glen,' the seeond erofter reminded her, 'and this 
has gone further than sheep and rights of way now. The whole 
village is affeeted. There's got to be a showdown!' 

She eould hear her father eoming down the stairs, his feet heavy on 
the narrow treads, and she listened with a desperate sense of 
foreboding as he erossed the hall. He didn't eome out immediately, 
but when he finally made his appearanee in the open doorway he 
was earrying his cromag. The shepherd's erook was so mueh a mark 
of his ealling that she knew he was going baek to the village to join 
or head some kind of deputation. 


'Father, please wait!' she begged, stepping between him and the 
three men. 'Give the doetors a ehanee. They don't really know what 
this is. Wait till the morning until we ean be sure.' 



'We've waited too long as it is,' Adam Petrie put in. 'You know what 
you have to do, John. We all know-J' 

Her father hesitated. Far from being a man of violence, he took his 
time about most things, but now he seemed to be obsessed by the 
need for haste. 

'Adam's right,' he said dourly. 'We've waited long enough. We 
should have dealt with this thing when we saw the danger of it, right 
at the beginning.' 

'What are you going to do?' she asked. 

'We're going to Glenarden Lodge.' His fingers tightened round the 
cromag. 'We have to show this man that we mean what we say.' 

'It won't do any good,' she pleaded. 'Please believe me, you could be 
acting too quickly.' 

He turned to look at her. 

'You're on their side,' he said with a kind of wonder. 'You believe 
them justified in what they are doing!' 

'I don't know,' she whispered. 'I don't know any more about it than 
you do. All I am asking you to do is to give it another day. Twenty- 
four hours. Father. It isn't much to ask.' 

'It could be too long,' he said doggedly. 'It could cost Rab his life.' 
'No, that isn't true!' she declared emphatically. 

'How do you know?' 

She didn't know, not any more than he did, but something instinctive 
urged her to wait. 



'They're trying a eulture on Rab's blood,' she told him in one final, 
desperate bid for his co-operation. 'They might know in an hour.' 

Again he hesitated, just as another car appeared over the brow of the 
hill. It was the Blacks of Callanach. 

Hafton Black got out from behind the steering wheel, slamming the 
door violently behind him. 

'I thought I'd find you all up here, talking when we ought to be 
doing something!' His dark eyes remained steadily on her father. 
'Are we waiting for the whole glen to go down with this disease 
before we do anything about it? We can have these ewes out of here 
before the morning,' he suggested, 'but if you don't want to support 
me I can do it on my own. It doesn't take five minutes to smash up a 
laboratory and kill a few pests!' 

Ailsa's hand flew to her throat. 

'You can't!' she cried. 'It's their life's work. The Professor is a mild 
man. He wouldn't hurt anyone—' 

'You keep out of this, young Ailsa,' Hafton advised. 'You've gone 
soft, living for so long in Glasgow. We don't like professors up here, 
or germs, either, and we know how to stamp them out. When they 
realize they can't use the glen as their guinea-pig they'll go 
elsewhere and we'll be able to graze our ewes where we like in 
future, not where we're told!' 

Her father seemed to be mesmerized by Hafton's glib tongue and the 
others were his staunch supporters. Like the sheep he bred at 
Callanach, they followed their leader wherever he went, without 
question, it would seem. It would be useless to argue with him, yet 
she tried once more. 



'Have you never thought that you eould be wrong?' she ehallenged. 
'That it needn't be foot-and-mouth just because it looks like it? Have 
you seen the sheep at the Lodge close to, or the ewes on Eilean 
Dubh?' 

'Dan Telfer's seen them, and it's his sister who has the sores in her 
mouth. Dan's got them on his hands, too. He was on the island 
before your brother took down the notice, so it looks as if they've all 
got the same disease, doesn't it?' Hafton grinned diabolically. 'Argue 
yourself out of that,' he invited, 'but don't try to stop us. There's a 
feeling in the village even you can't smooth down,' he added 
jubilantly as his dark eyes roved expectantly to the head of the loch. 

This last piece of information stunned Ailsa into silence. It was true 
that Rab had gone to the island to cut down the notice-board and 
possibly true that Dan Telfer had been there in defiance of the ban, 
and now they were both ill. Gavin had warned her to watch for a 
rash in Rab's case, and it could easily be the same rash which 
affected the Telfer family. Her heart sank at the prospect, although 
she wouldn't let them see how defeated she felt. 

'You could be wrong,' she managed. 'You could be so terribly 
wrong!' 

'We'll have to take the risk,' Hafton acknowledged. 'But you'll come 
round to our way of thinking in the end.' 

She would need more proof, Ailsa thought. Absolute proof. 

The stem-faced men piled into the two cars and drove away. 

Slowly she went back into the croft, closing the door behind her. It 
was five o'clock and, with a bit of luck, Lome would be back at the 
Lodge now. He would be there when the deputation reached the 
main gates, although what defence he could put up against all these 
angry crofters she couldn't imagine. She could only hope and pray 



that the Professor and Gelda wouldn't be eaught unawares, without 
his help. 

Feeling eompletely helpless herself, she went up the narrow 
stairease to look at Rab. He had thrown off the single sheet and his 
pyjama jaeket was unbuttoned, as if he had elutehed desperately at 
that, too, in an effort to eool himself, and there on his ehest was the 
rash Gavin had been waiting for. 

She stood looking at it, ehoking baek the horror which suddenly 
assailed her. The spots were spaced and not very numerous, but she 
thought they were the ugliest things she had ever seen. Whatever 
they were going to confirm, her heart sank in that moment, and all 
her arguments seemed to be turned against herself. 

She had an hour to wait, perhaps more, before Gavin or his mother 
would return, and in that hour she could see all her life being 
changed. 

It isn't true! It isn't true, she kept repeating. This thing can't have 
happened to us! 


Bessie came, bleating, to the back door. 


'Go away!' she said dully. 'Go away and look after the lamb!' 


The ewe put her head down, ready to butt her way in. 


'Oh, Bessie, try to be sensible!' she cried. 'Rab's ill; he might be 
terribly ill, and there's nothing I can do about it but sit and wait!' 


The lamb hobbled across the yard on its spindly black legs, 
managing a little bucking leap when it reached the ewe. They were 
already friends, trusting and sure of each other's integrity. It was 
amazing how animals knew, Ailsa thought. 



When she had fed the lamb she went baek into the house. It was 
time for their evening meal, but she knew that her father wouldn't be 
home for it. Instead, he would be on his way to the Lodge to help 
Hafton Black deliver his harsh justice on the man she loved. 

Acknowledging her love, she felt weakened, as if she had betrayed 
her family in some way, but she was beyond reasoning at that 
moment. Then, when she heard another car coming up the brae, she 
could scarcely rise to her feet to discover who it was. 

Kneeling on the cushioned window-seat, she gazed through the pane 
of glass at the approaching car. It came on, driven at speed until it 
reached the gate in the wall where it stopped with a loud screeching 
of brakes. Norman Dalhousie got out and came towards the back 
door. The vet! 

Norman was no stranger to the croft, but a veterinary surgeon 
arriving at that moment could only point to one thing. Investigations 
were being made about some disease or other. Official 
investigations. 

Ailsa's heart felt like lead as she opened the door to him. 

'Hullo!' he greeted her. 'I thought I'd find you in. How's Rab?' 

'He's still very ill.' 

She looked at him, almost begging him not to ask too many 
questions. 

'I thought Gavin might have been here,' he said, following her into 
the sitting-room. 

Tm expecting him.' Her voice was slightly unsteady. 'He promised 
to look in some time this afternoon. Did he report Rab's illness to 
you?' 



'We had a quick word about it.' He paced to the window and back. 
'Ailsa, have you still got that old cow you used to have - Cherry, or 
whatever you called her?' 

'Clarrie? No, we sold her ages ago, when my mother first took ill. 
We only kept her out of sentiment. It was easier to get our milk from 
the farm.' 

'Which farm?' he asked. 

'MacNair's. Why?' 

'Nothing at the moment.' His thoughts seemed to be elsewhere. 
'MacNair has an attested herd.' 

'Yes, it's the only really big dairy farm in the district, isn't it?' 

'They're Ayrshires, with one or two Jerseys for their own use,' he 
mused. 'It was an experiment George MacNair tried, but I still think 
we're too far north for Jerseys to thrive.' 

'They're sheltered in there at the head of the loch. They don't get 
much bad weather.' She was speaking automatically, wondering 
why he had really come and quite sure it wasn't to discuss the 
MacNairs of Dalinlongart. 'What did Gavin say about Rab?' she 
asked bluntly. 

'He was waiting for the result of the agglutination test.' 

'But he took a blood sample this afternoon. He was going to the 
Lodge to have a culture done on it.' 

'I saw him before he went up there.' 

'Norman, tell me the truth,' she demanded. 'Rab's desperately sick 
and there are other people ill in the village. You know that, and you 



must have heard the rumours.' She drew in a quiek breath. 'A lot of 
people are blaming the research that's going on at the Lodge - and 
they're threatening to do something about it.' 

His eyebrows shot up in alarm. 

'Adam Petrie and the Blacks of Callanach are stirring up trouble,' 
she explained. 'They were here half an hour ago and my father went 
back to the village with them. They are convinced that this is foot- 
and-mouth disease, passed on to the Telfers and - and the others 
through the infected sheep.' 

'What infected sheep ?' 

'At the Lodge and over on Eilean Dubh.' 

He looked down at her in surprise. 


'Do you really believe this?' he asked. 


'I don't know.' Her voice sounded dull and listless in her own ears. 'I 
don't know what to believe.' 


'Can I see Rab?' he asked abruptly. 

'I think he's asleep—' 

'I won't disturb him.' He stood aside for her to show him the way. 
'This may be important.' 

Rab was still lying in the same spreadeagled position and the rash 
seemed to have spread even in the short time she had been 
downstairs. Norman stood looking at it, deep in thought, and then he 
put his fingers on a group of spots, pressing them gently until they 
disappeared. 



'H'm!' he said. 'Well, I'll be off! I wouldn't worry too much about the 
village worthies, if I were you, Ailsa. They say more than their 
prayers on occasion, and after all, Petrie and the Blacks have no 
authority over here.' 

That doesn't seem to matter when they can stir up trouble. They say 
they're afraid for their own flock over on the other side of the Ben 
and so they feel justified in making a fuss before they are infected. 
It's reasonable enough, when you come to think about it.' 

He gave her a long, searching look. 

'It's no use telling you to forget about it,' he said, 'because I know 
you can't, but try to remember that Rab is young and tough. He'll 
pull through this all right.' 

They had reached the foot of the staircase and she turned to the front 
door to let him out, but he went on down the passage to the kitchen 
and through to the cobbled yard. 


'What did you do with that lamb you had?' he asked casually. 


'She's out in the field with Bessie. They'll make a bonnie pair!' 


He looked over the wall at the lamb and the ewe as he went towards 
his car, but he didn't stop. 

'See you later!' he said as he drove away. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


It seemed hours later before there was any other sound about the 
eroft but the bleating of sheep and the sharp, staeeato ery of the 
gulls wheeling above the headland. A thin rain began to fall, blotting 
out the islands at the mouth of the loeh and silvering the grass and 
the few stunted trees whieh grew along the shore. The eollies had 
gone with her father, alerted, as always, at the first sight of his 
cromag, so that there was no dog to bark a warning when a strange 
foot eame to the door. 

Ailsa was aware of listening intently, waiting for the slightest sound 
whieh would herald either the appearance of the doctor or her 
father's return, and she ran to the window as soon as the approaching 
car came over the brow of the hill. It was so familiar to her now that 
she hardly caught her breath in surprise, although she had not 
expected Lome to come. 

Opening the gate, he strode through into the yard, making the 
cobbles ring with his heavy tread, and one glance at his thin, dark 
face told her how angry he was. 

'Is your father here?' he asked. 

'No.' 

The thought of her father and Adam Petrie made her hesitate. 

'Well, what is it?' he demanded. 'Where are they?' 

'They were on their way to the Lodge. They said something about a 
demonstration,' she mshed on. 'When my father got back from 
Glasgow he heard all these mmours in the village and when he saw 
Rab so ill he must have lost his head. He believed them, you see.' 

He came towards her, looking searchingly into her distressed face. 



'And what do you believe?' he asked. 'You can't run with die hare 
and hunt with the hounds, Ailsa. You must have readied some 
decision. Either you believe these rumours or you believe me. 
There's no half-way house in this. Not for me, anyway.' 


'If only you would tell them the truth,' she begged. 

Tm not in a position to do that,' he said sharply. 'Not yet. I told them 
there was no danger if they obeyed the ban on Eilean Dubh, just as I 
told you.' 


'But Rab went there,' she said in an agonized whisper. 'So did Dan 
Telfer, aid they're infected, too.' 

He gripped her by the wrist. 

'You really do believe this, he said. 


'What am I to believe? And what can I say to you?' 


Her tortured love was evident in her eyes and the sudden trembling 
of her lips. 


'You can trust me, for a start,' he told her. 


Tve tried. I want to trust you—' 

He stood looking down at her for a moment longer before he freed 
her and turned to the door. She couldn't read his expression any 
more than she could guess at the emotion which had been in his eyes 
when he had asked her for her trust. 


'I suppose Petrie and the Blacks are with your father,' he said. 'I'll 
have to get back to the Lodge. The Professor and Gelda are there on 
their o wn.' 



'Gelda,' she said with a sick feeling of envy. 'You'll marry her?' 


'If she'll have me.' The tight mouth relaxed a little. 'We have so 
much in common.' 

And Gelda trusts him, she thought, watching the blue car as it 
streaked over the hill top. 

Lome drove faster than he had ever done since his arrival in the 
glen. The car covered the mile and a half between the village and 
the main gates of Glenarden Lodge in record time, but he was too 
late to avert disaster. He had noticed automatically that a group of 
men had gathered in the village, together with a few dogs, which 
suggested that they might be shepherds, but he hadn't stopped to 
question them nor to inquire who they were. He was far too anxious 
about Gelda and the Professor, left alone in the Lodge and now at 
the mercy of a demonstration. 

Ailsa's warning had been timely enough, but he had reckoned 
Without sufficient knowledge of his adversaries. On the way over 
the hill from the village meeting Adam Petrie and the Blacks of 
Callanach had taken the law into their own hands. Scorning the 
main entrance, they had come into the Glenarden grounds by one of 
the back gates, climbing over it in defiance of the warning notice 
Which instmcted them to keep out. They had reached the house 
undetected, forced their way in past a startled steward, and left a 
trail of havoc behind them. 

It was cheap, wilful damage. Smashed test-tubes lay on the floor of 
the laboratory and several of the cages containing mice and guinea- 
pigs had been broken, although the animals themselves were unhurt. 
Two white mice scampered along the bench as Lome surveyed the 
chaos, but he allowed them their momentary freedom to go in search 
of his colleagues. 



Gelda met him at the library door, stunned and bewildered by the 
events of the past half-hour. 

'I do not understand!' she ehoked. 'These men - are they gone 
eompletely mad? They come in here, so rough, not asking 
permission, and they wreck everything. It is so cruel when we have 
work so hard. Why do they do this, can you tell me, Lome?' 

'I can't.' His face was dark with suppressed rage. 'Unless it was to 
prove something.' 

She looked puzzled. 

'But what do they wish to prove?' 

'Their right to interfere, or something of the kind. They don't like to 
be pushed around, and a mystery infuriates them. How many were 
there?' 

'I counted five.' 

'Did you recognize any of them?' 

'They were all young men, except one, and he was quite small, with 
a very red face.' 

'Had they a couple of black-and-white collies with them?' 

'No, there were no dogs.' 

He looked relieved. 

'They haven't done much damage,' he said. 'The cultures were in the 
fridge, I suppose?' 


'All but the blood culture for Doctor Chisholm.' 



'Damn!' he said. 


'That was important?' 

'Very important, but it can't be helped.' 

'We can easily do another one.' 

'Yes.' He looked down at her. 'You're not hurt?' 

'Not at all.' 

'And the Professor?' 

'He is so upset. He has gone to see if any of the notices have been 
destroyed.' 

'It won't matter now,' said Lome. 'The Press have been here. If they 
get even a sniff of trouble they're on the trail like bloodhounds.' 

'You've told them?' 

He nodded. 

'What else could I do? I haven't gone into details, of course. I 
managed to fob them off with part of the truth. It was a likely tale 
and they were satisfied. Some sort of report will be in the morning 
newspapers. The big dailies will give it a column and the locals will 
come out with it the following day, but after that it should die a 
natural death. We're not really news. This is just a pin-prick.' 

'A pin-prick that has drawn blood!' she smiled ruefully. 'How glad I 
am that we have had a small amount of success already.' 


'You're very loyal, Gelda,' he said. 



'I know that what you are doing is important,' she told him simply. 
'Soon we will make the big break-through, and we will make it 
together!' Her eyes shone. 'We are a good team, you and I and the 
Professor!' 

'Yes,' he agreed abstraetedly, not really thinking about the Professor. 
'I ought to elear up the mess.' 

'Let me help you.' She followed him aeross the hall and down the 
passage to the laboratories at the back of the house. 'What will you 
do when all this is over? When you go away from Glenarden?' she 
asked. 

'I may be here for some time.' He hesitated. 'There's more than the 
hyatid experiment to keep me busy.' 

'You won't go back to New Zealand?' 

'Only to prove my theory - if I'm asked.' 

'You Will be asked,' she declared staunchly. 'How could it not be 
so? The inoculations will prove your theory and you .will be 
respected everywhere you go. You will write a Paper and you Will 
be famous, as you deserve to be!' 

'You're a "cockeyed optimist", though you still can't pronounce it 
properly!' he told her with a smile. 

'You remember that foolish song?' she laughed. 'It is still my 
favourite. It always will be, Lome,' she added a little sadly. 

He picked up the broken glass off the floor, piling what remained of 
the test-tubes into a waste-bin at the end of one of the benches while 
she sorted out the chaos on the bench itself. 



Hampered by her impaired eyesight, she worked more slowly than 
he did, and when he had finished sweeping up the last fragments he 
eame to stand beside her, watehing the movements of her hands and 
the methodical way she stacked the crucibles in the rack against the 
wall. 

'If they had injured you—' he said, leaving the remainder of his 
sentence unfinished. 


'What would you have done?' she smiled. 'Would you have rushed 
like a knight of old into the next valley to wreak your vengeance on 
these silly men?' 


'The next glenV he corrected her. 'Yes, I think I would. At least, I 
would have felt like it. I still do!' 


'But you see how stupid they are? It is never good to rush with 
passion to correct an evil you are not sure about. They have jump to 
a foolish conclusion.' 


'Not too foolish,' he said. 'There was danger. There still is.' 

'You must tell the village people the truth. You must speak to them 
before they read about it in the newspapers tomorrow or the day 
after.' 


'Yes.' He faced her in the light from the window. 'Gelda,' he said, 
'we've known each other a long time. I want you to marry me.' 


She stood before the bench, her hands clasped tightly in front of her, 
the light full on her face. Through the tinted lens of her spectacles 
he saw her eyes close for a moment, as if only in the darkness could 
she really believe what she had just heard. They were eyes without 
lashes because they had been burned away when the first of his 
experiments had gone wrong, deep blue eyes which, in spite of their 
handicap, missed very little. 



'My dear, it wouldn't work!' Gelda's heartbreak was in her voice, 
although her lips were parted in a smile. 'I'm going to marry the 
Professor.' 

'Norbert? I can't believe it,' he protested. 

'Why not? Does it seem so odd?' She was speaking easily now, even 
lightly. 'Is it strange to you that I should wish to spend my life with 
someone I admire so much?' 


'No, not strange, but—' 


'But you thought you had to ask me because it was your experiment 
that blew up in my face? You thought because I was nearly blinded 
by that little accident that you had to offer me your life. No, my 
friend,' she said gently, 'it is not the way for us to go. It is not your 
way for the future. You will marry someone else. Someone you 


love.' 


He looked at her in silence. 


'Come,' she said, taking his hand, 'we will not stay here! We will go 
in search of the Professor in case he has lost himself in the wood!' 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Long before Gavin paid his promised visit to Balnakeil Ailsa felt 
that she had been waiting there half her lifetime. Lome had gone 
and her father hadn't returned by six o'clock. In an agony of 
suspense she set the table for their evening meal and tiptoed up the 
stairs to take a look at Rab. He seemed much the same, except for 
the rash, which appeared to be fading, but that could be wishful 
thinking, she convinced herself as she retraced her steps without 
disturbing him. The tablets were taking effect and he dozed most of 
the time, but she couldn't be sure whether that was a good or a bad 
sign. 

If only Gavin would come, she thought. 

He drove up to the gate in the wall as the clock stmck seven and she 
rushed to the door to meet him. 


'I thought you were never coming,' she greeted him almost 
reproachfully before she realized how tired he looked. 

'I made you a promise,' he said. 'I've never known such a day!' 


'I'm sorry! I know how busy you've been and I should think of other 
people, but somehow Rab is the most important thing to me just 
now.' 


'I know how you feel,' he said, moving towards the stairs, 'especially 
when your mother isn't here, but I think we're almost on top of this 
thing now.' There was an odd sort of elation in his quiet voice. 'Did 
Norman Dalhousie get up here this afternoon?' 

'Yes.' She hadn't quite recovered from the first paralysing effect of 
the vet's visit. 'I don't know why he came. Maybe it was just to ask 
about Rab.' 



He paused before he reaehed the bedroom door. 

'It wasn't that,' he said. 'I asked him to come.' 

'But why?' 

'I wanted him to see Rab.' 

'But you're the doctor!' 

'A vet's next door to being one.' He went ahead of her into the quiet 
room. 'We were working in the dark at first until I got this theory. If 
there's a rash I can almost be sure, even without the blood culture.' 

'You'd better be quick,' she said hastily. 'It's fading.' 

'Did Norman see it?' 

She nodded. 

'He seemed to press the spots and they disappeared for a few 
moments—' 

She paused, realizing that he was no longer listening to what she had 
to say. He went on into the room, sitting down on the edge of the 
bed as Rab opened his eyes. 

'Hullo, old fellow! How do you feel?' he asked. 'Can I have a quick 
look at those spots of yours before they disappear altogether?' 

He laid his fingers on a group of spots, as Norman had done earlier, 
pressing them lightly with the same result. 

'Good!' he exclaimed. 'That's fine!' He seemed to have made an 
encouraging discovery. 'Now can you turn on to your stomach and 
let me see your back?' 



He pressed lightly in the area of the spleen, fully absolved in his 
diagnosis, and when he finally straightened he seemed relieved and 
far more confident. 

'Now, Rab, can you think back for a day or two?' he asked. 'Take 
your time. There's no hurry. We know Ailsa gets your milk from 
MacNair's farm, but have you taken a drink of milk anywhere else ?' 

'The school,' Rab said. 'We get milk at eleven o'clock.' 

'We can forget about the school,' Gavin decided. 'Their milk is 
tested. Somewhere else?' 

'We had a drink of tea at the Lodge that day—' 

'The day you went for the ferret,' Ailsa put in beneath her breath. 
'Rab, did you drink anything at the Langs' farm when you went to 
collect the ferret?' 

'Yes, milk,' Rab agreed. 'Old Mr. Lang gave us a drink.' 

Gavin rose to his feet. 


'Thanks, Rab,' he said. 'You can go back to sleep now.' 
Ailsa held her breath as they went down the stairs. 


'You're thinking it was the milk,' she said as soon as she could speak 
clearly. 'It was contaminated.' 


'It looks like it, but we'll have to be certain, of course. Brucellosis 
isn't exactly an everyday occurrence in this country and so it tricked 
us.' 


'Brucellosis?' 



'Abortive fever, Malta fever, undulant fever! - eall it what you like. 
In Malta it comes from goat's milk. Here it's a septicaemia caused 
by brucella abortus, which is spread to man from infected cattle. It 
doesn't happen very often because we are careful in Britain about 
such things as pasteurization and attested herds, but now and then 
the disease takes hold, even in spite of active immunization as a 
preventative measure. But I'm giving you a lecture!' he smiled. 'You 
can't want to go into the details. When we've confirmed this we'll be 
more or less half-way to a cure. Norman will be on his way now to 
take a look at the Langs' cow, and I'm pretty sure my epidemic will 
be traced to the head of the glen.' 


'But the Langs don't sell their milk,' Ailsa objected. 


'They "help out" when other people are short. I've discovered.' He 
appeared to be satisfied that he was now on the right track. 'It's an 
isolated spot and I don't suppose they are as particular about their 
animals as they should be. Norman had trouble with them once 
before, I think. Anyway, I'm standing by my diagnosis now and 
treating it accordingly. Rab's is an uncomplicated case, thank 
goodness ! He's young and he'll soon mend.' 

Ailsa went with him to the door, feeling like a sleepwalker. 


'Does this apply to all the other cases?' she asked. 'To the children 
and Dan Telfer and Jenny Barbour?' 

He shook his head. 


'Not to Dan and Jenny. Theirs is a straightforward case of erysipelas. 
It can be brought under control in forty- eight hours these days with 
the sulphonamides. Dan looked pretty gruesome yesterday, but 
Jenny is clear this morning, and they will be back in circulation 
fairly soon. Which reminds me of something I haven't done yet! 



Erysipelas is notifiable and I haven't had a moment to phone 
Inverness.' 

She didn't try to delay him. Gavin had a job to do and he was sure 
about it now; sure for the first time in the faee of his mother's 
opposition. Doctor Nan had made a mistake and he had stood out for 
his own diagnosis. One day he might fight the same sort of battle for 
his future happiness. It might take time, but Cathie would support 
him. Cathie, who was willing to wait for her love no matter how 
long it took! 

Wondering what had become of her father, she stood at the door 
watching as Gavin drove away. There was no pain in her heart now 
for the past, she realized, only for the present. Gavin had proved 
almost decisively that the epidemic had nothing to do with the work 
going on at Glenarden Lodge, but that wasn't the main issue 
between her father and Lome. It was the island, the fact that he had 
been forbidden to graze his sheep there after so many years. 

Gavin's car passed another one on the brow of the hill and the flash 
of blue cellulose made her catch her breath. Lome was coming to 
the croft. 


He pulled into the side of the road as Gavin went on over the brow 
of the hill, but presently Gavin reappeared, walking, and he went to 
meet him. They stood together, silhouetted against the pale evening 
sky, talking for a moment or two before Gavin strode off and was 
rapidly lost to view. 

Lome got back into the blue sports car and came swiftly down the 
incline to pull up at the gate in the wall. He was alone. Ailsa went 
towards him. 


'Have you seen my father?' she asked nervously. 


'No.' He opened the gate. 'May I come in?' 



'Yes - certainly.' It all sounded so hopelessly conventional, she told 
herself, because there was anger in his eyes and the lingering 
impression of contempt. Something had happened and he was 
judging her with her father and the Blacks. 'Gavin has just been 
here,' she added lamely. 

'I had a word with him on the hill.' He was watching her intently. 
'He told you about the brucellosis?' 

She nodded. 

'You must be very happy about it.' 

'We've got to be certain,' he said. 'That's why I'm here.' 

She looked at him questioningly, trying to hide the pain of her love, 
although she felt that he must surely see it in her eyes. 

'I can't tell you anything.' She hesitated. 'Anything you don't already 
know.' 


'I wonder,' he said, 'but first things first. There's been - a slight 
accident in the laboratory and Rab's blood culture has been 
destroyed. To be absolutely sure about the undulant fever we have 
to have another one.' 

'Poor Rab!' She turned to lead the way into the house. 

'He says he won't have any blood left, and he must feel like a 
pincushion with all these jabs.' She had tried to keep her tone light, 
but her voice quivered on the last few words. 

'This will be the last one, with any luck,' he assured her. 'It won't 
take a minute.' 



'What happened to the other culture?' she asked as they went 
upstairs. 

'It got knocked over.' 

His tone was remote and she knew that he had no intention of 
discussing the accident with her. Perhaps it had been the fault of 
Gelda, whose sight was impaired, and he was shielding the girl he 
loved even in this small matter. Then she realized how important it 
was to him. He had to be sure about the undulant fever before he 
could vindicate himself, and Norman Dalhousie had to trace the 
brucellosis to the Langs' cow. 

'Lome,' she said, pausing at the bedroom door, 'don't blame my 
father too much. Rab means such a lot to him - the future of 
Balnakeil, the link in the long chain of MacKays. He's so proud of 
that. I wish you could understand.' 

He took a full minute to answer her appeal. 

'I do understand,' he said. 'Your father has my fullest sympathy, but 
I wish he would sit down and talk it all over instead of ganging up 
with every Tom, Dick or Harry who thinks he has a grievance, in 
and out of the glen,' he added. 

'You mean Adam Petrie and the Blacks of Callanach,' she said. 'I 
agree. Perhaps he will talk, when he has had time to think about it.' 

'I dare say this will make a difference.' He stood with his hand on 
the door knob. 'A lot of his animosity has stemmed from this illness 
of Rab's. I realize that,' he admitted, 'and he'll be more than grateful 
to Gavin Chisholm.' 

He had spoken stiltedly, as if his original opinion of the young 
doctor hadn't altered, but when she didn't defend Gavin immediately 
he walked on ahead of her into the bedroom. 



Ailsa waited beside the door while he took a fresh blood sample, 
and when he had finished he drew the sheet up over the little boy 
with a tenderness whieh surprised her. 

'It's the limit, Rab,' he said, 'pinching your blood like this, but the 
fact is, old fellow, it does us a power of good to lose some blood 
now and then. You'll feel fine in the morning, and before we know 
where we are you'll be ferreting for rabbits again up on the hill.' 

'But not in your grounds,' Rab assured him sleepily. 'We don't need 
to go into the wood, 'cause there's plenty of burrows on the hill.' 

'It won't be long before you can come into the wood, too,' Lome 
promised. 'We'll make a date then, and you can show me how to use 
a ferret.' 

A faint smile sped over Rab's flushed face. 

'You'll have to ask Wally,' he said. 'It's his ferret.' 

At the foot of the stairs Ailsa turned to face Lome. 

'Does - what you said about Glenarden woods just now mean that 
your work at the Lodge is finished?' she asked. 

He shook his head. 

'Not by a long way. This particular experiment may take a few more 
weeks and then there will be others.' He stood with the blood sample 
in- his hands, looking down at her. "We can't theorize about these 
things, Ailsa, we have to be certain. All my work for the past few 
years has been about being sure. I can't take anything for granted.' 
He hesitated. 'I've got into that way of looking at life, I suppose,' he 
added. 


'This theory you have?' she asked. 'Is it to do with sheep?' 



He nodded. 


'It's a disease you may never have heard of up here, or certainly not 
to a great extent, but it's rife in New Zealand, for instance, and in 
some other countries. I met up with it in New Zealand and I thought 
something could be done about it, concentrating on the grass. 
Unfortunately, it can be transferred to human beings, so I had to 
prove my point somewhere far enough from human habitation. 
Glenarden was being set up as a research centre and I was given a 
grant to work here.' 

'With the help of Gelda and the Professor?' 

'Not so much the Professor as Gelda.' 


She looked away from his searching eyes. 

'And now you are content? Everything is going as you planned?' 

'Almost.' He put the blood sample in the leather case he had brought 
with him for the purpose. 'All I need now is peace in the glen.' 

'With my father's co-operation?' 

'Exactly.' 


'That's what you really came about?' 


'Yes - at the moment.' 


They had readied the gate in the wall, but there was something else 
she wanted him to say. Not that he loved her. She told herself with 
an agonized certainty - he couldn't say that when he was in love with 
Gelda - but she wanted to know that he had trusted her to take a sane 
view of .the situation. Perhaps he thought that she had failed him in 
this respect, or perhaps he didn't even think about it at all! 



I wish I knew, she thought. I wish I knew! 

He closed the gate between them. 

'I'll let you know about the culture,' he said. 

'And Eilean Dubh is still out of bounds?' 

'I'm afraid so. We've sprayed the grass over there with the two 
chemicals I believe in, but they still may be harmful to humans in 
their present form. When we've developed an absolutely safe 
formula and proved it equally effective for hydatid we'll hand back 
Eilean Dubh to the community. That may not be possible for a 
couple of years, though,' he warned, 'and I still have to convince a 
lot of people that it may be well worth their patient co-operation.' 

He meant her father, chiefly, but somehow she knew that he no 
longer blamed the older man for his awkward stand with the other 
malcontents because he understood about Rah. 

Really, everything now depended upon the blood culture. 

'I hope you find what you want,' she said. 

He gazed back at her for a moment before he drove away. 

'I'm beginning to be optimistic,' he said. 

Ailsa began to feel worried about her father when he hadn't returned 
to the croft by eight o'clock. She crossed to the window several 
times, but the road over the headland remained empty. At last a 
shabby little mini-Morris drove up and Cathie got out to survey it 
proudly. 



'Like it?' she asked. 'I bought it from the garage. I wanted to get 
about the glen a bit faster, so I thought I would spend some of my 
savings!' 

Ailsa put a friendly hand on her arm. 

'I've just seen Gavin,' she said. 'You may not have so long to wait, 
after all, Cathie.' 


'It's in the lap of the gods,' Cathie deeided, 'but I think this theory of 
his about the brucellosis has been a help. Doctor Nan was stabbing 
at his confidence all the time, but now he feels that she can be 
wrong. Nobody is infallible. Gavin will be happy enough in the 
practice eventually, I think, and if Lome Fraser keeps his promise, 
he'll be able to do a bit of research at the Lodge into the bargain. 
Where are the collies?' she asked abmptly. 'They generally bark 
their heads off when I come to the gate.' 

Ailsa's expression changed. 


'They're with my father. He went off in the Land Rover about five 
o'clock. So much has happened,' she added wearily. 'It can't possibly 
have been today!' 


Cathie's eyes sharpened. 


'Was he alone?' she asked. 


'No. He went with Adam Petrie and the Blacks.' 


'For goodness' sake!' Cathie exclaimed. 'I wish they would keep to 
their own side of the hill. They're more trouble than fifty other 
people! Are you absolutely sure your father was with them?' 


'Positive. They left here together. He took the Land Rover.' 



'I see.' 


'Cathie,' she asked desperately, 'what are you trying to hide?' 

'I thought you might have heard,' Cathie said after a moment's 
eonsideration. 'The laboratory up at Glenarden Lodge has been 
wreeked. It was Hafton Black's doing, I expect. He's the ring-leader.' 

'But my father was there?' Ailsa felt stupefied. 'That must be why he 
hasn't come home.' 

Cathie looked sympathetic. 

'I hope he wasn't,' she said. 'He was at the meeting in the village just 
after five o'clock, and some of them must have gone on to the 
Lodge. It's the most stupid thing I've ever heard of,' she added in her 
forthright way. 'Nothing was ever solved by violence. Not 
profitably, anyway.' 

Suddenly Ailsa made up her mind. 

'Cathie, could you stay with Rab for an hour?' she asked. 'I want to 
go to the village. I have to make absolutely sure about this, and I 
must find out Where my father is.' 

'Take my car,' Cathie offered. 'It will get you there quicker.' 

'Is it fully insured?' 

Cathie laughed. 

'Of course! You know me. I think of things for a long lime before I 
decide to take the plunge! I had this fixed up more than a week ago, 
so all is in order. The brakes are good,' she added. 'You needn't 
worry about the brae!' 



Ailsa drove as quickly as she could, reaching the village to find it 
deserted. At the garage she was luckier, however. Dougie Collyer 
was mending a trailer and he looked up at her, ready for gossip. 

'What do you think of the teacher's car?' he asked conversationally. 
'Miss Grant was in a bit of doubt at first, but I was managing to 
persuade her that it is sound in wind and limb. A wee bit scratch on 
the paintwork is neither here nor there, I was telling her, and for the 
money, she has a bargain. Would you not be considering a small car 
of your own if you are going to stay in the glen?' he added curiously. 

'I'm not sure that I'm going to stay, Dougie.' It was the first time she 
had thought about her eventual departure. 'I'm looking for my 
father,' she added hastily. 'Have you seen him?' 

'I have, indeed!' Dougie laid his spanner aside. 'He was away up the 
glen an hour ago, as if every fiend imaginable was at his heels!' 

'Oh!' Her heart felt like lead. 'Was he with the Blacks?' 

He shook his head. 

'Och, no! It was well after they left. About an hour afterwards,' he 
decided. 'They didn't agree very well at the meeting, I gather.' 

'You've no idea where he is now?' 

'No, but I'd make a guess that he's gone to Glenarden Lodge.' 

It was the answer she had feared. Even if he hadn't been one of the 
initial wrecking party, her father had gone to the Lodge to have his 
final say. 

'I'll go up and see.' She felt numb all over. 'I may be in time to stop 
him doing anything rash.' 



'He's never been a hasty man,' Dougie said. 'I just ean't understand 
what's become of him.' 


'He was anxious about Rab - and my mother has always been at 
hand to keep him from doing anything he might regret.' 


'Ay, maybe so!' He scratched his head. 'I hope you're not going to 
run into any trouble.' 


She drove off into the glen, not really sure of what she intended to 
do. Already she was probably too late to avert a precipitate action on 
her father's part, but at least she could persuade him to return home. 

Once the damage was done? Biting her lower lip between her strong 
white teeth, she put her foot down on the accelerator, arriving at the 
gates of the Lodge just as they were being closed. 


'Can you tell me if my father's been here?' she asked. 'He would be 
driving a Land Rover and he would have two black-and-white 
collies with him.' 


'There's been nobody here, miss. Nobody of that description,' the 
gatekeeper replied. 'Miss Thorensen and Professor Owen have just 
gone up to the house and I'm expectin' Mr. Fraser out again in a few 
minutes. There's been nobody else, but I did see a Land Rover going 
on up the glen with an elderly man driving.' 

It was a chance to take, Ailsa decided, and she couldn't just sit there 
waiting for Lome to come out and find her. The knowledge that her 
father hadn't been to the Lodge filled her with relief and she could 
almost believe that he had not taken any part in the raid on the 
laboratory. If he had, Lome would never be able to forgive him, and 
what would her father think when he discovered that the smashing 
of a few cmcibles and test-tubes had resulted in Rab's treatment 
being postponed? 



Driving faster than she realized, she was soon at the head of the 
glen, but there was no sign of another vehicle anywhere. Could he 
have gone on to Loch Fionnside, through the Pass? 

Her heart began to thump as she neared the summit of the narrow 
road. On the other side of the hill she would look down on gentle 
Loch Fionn and the winding road to Callanach. 

She breasted the final incline, coming almost immediately on the 
Land Rover. It was standing right in the middle of the road and her 
father was slumped over the steering-wheel, his arms dangling 
helplessly at his sides. Both collies had disappeared. 

Trembling, she pulled up ahead of him on the far side of the road, 
running back with a prayer on her lips. He was unconscious, but 
somehow or other he had stopped the engine. It was switched off 
and the hand-brake had been applied. 

Struggling with his huge bulk, she managed to edge him further 
along the seat where she could loosen his collar and rub his hands to 
restore his circulation. There was no doubt in her mind that he had 
suffered a slight blackout and his life had been saved by his own 
amazing force of will. Before complete unconsciousness had 
overtaken him, he had stopped the Land Rover. 

A groan escaped his lips as she moved him, and it was immensely 
reassuring. He was still alive. Gradually he opened his eyes. 

'I had to tell these men,' he muttered. 'I had to put them in their 
place.' 

'Don't worry now,' she soothed him. 'Just sit very still for a moment. 
You might have had a bad accident.' 


'Ay!' He watched her almost guardedly. 'I might that, but I didn't. I 
switched off - just in time.' 



She waited, seeing how restless he was. 

'Just as I switehed off when I saw how things were going,' he added 
slowly. 'I came to my senses just in time. They were going to wreck 
the laboratory—' 

'They did wreck it.' 

'I didn't give them time to tell me.' His voice wavered, but he ran on 
determinedly. 'I went to Callanach and I told them what I thought. I 
told them to keep their noses out of our affairs because we could 
manage fine at Glenarden without them. Maybe they'll stay on the 
other side of the Ben now.' He leaned heavily against the door. 'You 
wouldn't have a drink of water?' he added vaguely. 

Ailsa thought it was about the last thing she could produce until she 
remembered the water from the moor. It ran among the heather 
shoots, trickling down between the stones, brown in colour, yet pure 
and clear, and she scooped some up in her cupped hands to carry 
back to him, remembering how often they had quenched their thirst 
this way and how the collies loved it. 

'Where's Brack and Lassie?' she asked. 


He passed a rough hand over his eyes. 
'They're not here?' 


'.No. Were they with you at Callanach?' 


He nodded. 


'They'll be on their way to the nearest farm,' he decided, 'to bring 
help.' 



The help they needed was fortheoming almost immediately. Lassie 
erept out of the heather and eireled the Land Rover, her feathery tail 
beating a joyful tattoo against Ailsa's skirt, and Braek followed on 
her heels, his red tongue lolling, his breathing sharp with the effort 
they had made. Ailsa was first to see the ear winding up the narrow 
glen road from the direetion of the Lodge, the small blue sports ear 
she knew so well. 

'I saw your eollie eome down off the moor,' Lome explained as he 
got out. 'He was making for the Langs' farm and the other one had 
turned back up this way. I managed to intercept them. What 
happened?' 

'I had a bad turn,' John MacKay told him almost bmsquely. 

He was still leaning heavily against the door of the Land Rover, half 
slumped in the seat, and Lome seemed to take in the situation at a 
glance. 

'We'll get you off the road for a start,' he said. 'Let the brake off and 
I'll push you to the side.' 

Ailsa did as she was told. When Lome took control it was easier to 
obey than to argue, she had discovered, and she needed his strength 
and guidance now. 

'He's been in an argument with the Blacks,' she said beneath her 
breath, 'and it's had this effect on him.' 

He didn't answer, pushing the car on to the grass instead. 

Til have to find Gavin,' she added automatically. 'He needs a 
doctor.' 


He nodded curtly. 



'You do that,' he said. 'I'll stay with your father. It may be foolish to 
move him till we get professional help.' 

Before she got into Cathie's car he held out an envelope to her. 


'You may as well take this along with you,' he said with no warmth 
in his voice. 'I was on my way to deliver it when I saw your collie 
coming over the moor. It's the result of Rab's blood culture,' he 
explained. 'You can tell Chisholm that it vindicates his theory and 
Dalhousie has confirmed brucellosis at the farm.' 


'It lets you out, too,' she said dully. 'I'm glad.' 

'Not entirely.' His mouth was grim. 'I'm still a thorn in everybody's 
flesh, apparently, and will be until I can remove these notices.' 

She looked at him steadily. 

'I don't think you understand the glen,' she said. 'When you explain 
everything to them they'll accept the notices till you're ready to take 
them down.' She glanced at the Land Rover. 'You could start with 
my father,' she suggested. 'I won't be long.' 

Finding Gavin was a problem. She tried Lag-na-Craig, going to the 
surgery door this time, as she had been directed, but there was no 
reply. On her way back down the drive, however, she was 
confronted by Doctor Nan. She had been weeding in the rose border 
and she drew off her gloves to consult her watch. 

'Surgery is over at seven o'clock,' she commented. 'Is this an 
emergency?' 

Ailsa nodded. She was no longer confused by the older woman 
because she was no longer in love with her son. 



'My father has had a blackout,' she explained. 'I found him in the 
Land Rover up on the Pas s.' 


'Has he had an accident?' Doctor Nan was already halfway to the 
surgery door. 'Let me get my bag and I'll be with you in a minute.' 
She washed her hands at the surgery sluice. 'What happened?' 


'I think he had an argument with the Blacks of Callanach,' Ailsa 
explained. 'He tends to get - agitated on occasion.' 


'If you mean he has a bad temper, why don't you say so?' Doctor 
Nan crammed on her hat. 'People should hold on to their tempers 
when they get older and not go raising their blood pressure over 
trifles.' 


'This was something that meant quite a lot to him. It concerned the 
glen, but he thought it didn't concern the Blacks or Adam Petrie,' 
Ailsa explained. 


'And he told them so in no uncertain terms?' The doctor permitted 
herself a smile. 'Well, he may have learnt his lesson while he was 
trying to teach Adam Petrie one! I never did like that bigoted little 
man. Where did you leave your father?' 


'He's still in the Land Rover up on the Pass. We decided not to move 
him.' 


'We?' the doctor queried, getting into Cathie's car. 

'Lome Fraser saw our collies and came up to help.' 

'Are you going to marry that young man?' Doctor Nan asked bluntly. 
A wave of colour swept into Ailsa's cheeks. 

Tm - not going to marry anyone.' 



The doctor smiled. 


'You say that now, but you're privileged to change your mind. 
You're a woman! Have you and Gavin quarrelled?' she asked. 

Ailsa met her, eyes for a brief moment before she let in the clutch. 

'We haven't quarrelled, but we're not in love, if that's what you're 
asking me. Doctor Nan,' she said truthfully. 'Not with each other, 
anyway.' 

'Oh? You young people are very frank nowadays, I must say, but I'm 
glad my son is going to be sensible and wait a bit until he's properly 
settled in his career.' The doctor sat back in her seat with an air of 
justification. 'He'll find the right girl soon enough, and we'll all be 
very happy about it.' 

'I hope so,' Ailsa agreed, putting the car to the hill. 

When they reached the Pass her father and Lome were sitting in the 
Land- Rover arguing in a friendly way. 

'If you had come out with all this in the beginning, man, nobody 
would have objected,' John MacKay was saying as they drew level. 
'We would have understood and done our best to help you.' 

'Thanks,' Lome returned. 'I may have gone the wrong way about it, 
but my hands were tied in the beginning. I wasn't free to discuss our 
work because we would have had the Press on top of us all the time 
and there was this danger to the public we had to guard against.' He 
looked across at Doctor Nan. 'I hope we haven't brought you out 
unnecessarily,' he said. 'Mr. MacKay seems to be completely 
recovered.' 



'I'll take a look at him, all the same,' the doetor deeided. 'Now, John, 
I hear you've been putting the world in order. What took you over 
the hill, anyway?' 

'I was giving the young Blaeks of Callanach a pieee of my mind,' 
John returned with dignity. 'I admit they riled me a bit, but I was 
able for them, in spite of the differenee in our ages! I told them that 
what was going on in Glenarden had nothing to do with Loeh 
Fionnside, and I do not think you would wish to eontradiet me.' 

'Indeed I wouldn't, John.' The doetor gave him a swift examination. 
'You old Highlanders are made of granite, I think! You'll pass 
muster for now, but take things a bit easier for a day or two, and I'll 
give you something to reduee your blood pressure.' 

'It will be redueed naturally if I never see the Blacks again,' John 
assured her. 'I have no great faith in your pills, doctor. Better keep 
them for the folk that need them.' 

Lome smiled at Doctor Nan, and Ailsa suddenly remembered the 
envelope he had entmsted to her care. 

'Will you give this to Gavin?' she asked, holding it out to the doctor. 
'I should have left it in the surgery, I suppose.' 

Doctor Nan examined it suspiciously. 

'What is it?' she asked. 

'A blood culture result your son wanted,' Lome intervened crisply. 
'Fortunately for me, it proves his diagnosis was correct. You have 
several very mild cases of undulant fever on your hands, I would 
say.' 


'That's encouraging,' Doctor Nan returned a little tartly. 'Apparently 
I was wrong.' 



'We can all make mistakes,' John MacKay remarked with a quick 
glance in Lome's direction. 'Even the best of us can look the tmth in 
the face and never see it. That envelope you are holding there, 
Doctor Nan, means a lot to me. It proves my son hasn't got some 
terrible disease, but it means more than that. It means we can work 
together here in the glen for our common good. The research that is 
going on down there at Glenarden Lodge will benefit us all in the 
long run, just as it has benefited me now with a quick analysis of my 
son's trouble.' 

It was the longest speech Ailsa had ever heard him make, and it also 
appeared to surprise Doctor Nan. 

'Your blackout,, hasn't done you any harm, John,' she declared. 
'You're reasoning now like a man of sense. Of course we can all 
benefit by research, and so long as we have some idea what it's all 
about we can agree to wait for the final results. But there's always 
unrest where there's suspicion, and I think Mr. Fraser will agree with 
me there.' 

'Shall we say we all got off on the wrong foot?' Lome suggested. 
'We would like to be part of the community,' he added, 'While we 
are working here.' 

'How long will that be?' the doctor asked. 

He made a brief gesture of uncertainty. 

'Two years, perhaps. I have promised Mr. MacKay he will have his 
island back by then,' he said. 

Doctor Nan looked from one to the other, not quite sure about this 
sudden volte-face on John MacKay's part. 

'So long as you can agree,' she said. 



'I think we can, or else we can agree to differ.' 
John nodded. 


'So we can,' he smiled. 'Ay, so we can!' 

He moved over into the driver's seat, but Doctor Nan was 
determined to have the last say. 

'You're not to touch that wheel!' she told him. 'You can come back 
with me and collect your pills. You'll take them,' she added firmly, 
'under my supervision because I think you need them, and your 
daughter can pick you up when she passes the gate.' 

'What about the Land Rover?' he asked. 'I can't be leaving it stuck 
up here on the Pass all night.' 

'Leave the Land Rover to me,' Lome offered. 'On you go with the 
doctor and I'll see that somebody gets it back to Balnasheil for you 
before tomorrow morning.' 

'I could have taken him in the Land Rover,' Ailsa said, 'but this is 
Cathie's car and I'll have to get it back to the croft.' Suddenly she 
laughed. 'What a muddle! Too many cars!' 

Lome crossed the road to stand beside her as the doctor drove off 
with her patient. 

'I had half a notion you would bring Chisholm back with you 
because you couldn't tmst anyone else,' he said, 'but now I see I'm 
wrong, once more.' 

'Wrong about Gavin? But it was a doctor I needed - any doctor.' 

'Are you still in love with him?' 



It was the most difficult question he could have asked her. 


'I'm still - fond of him. I've known him all my life,' she reminded 
him. 


'I didn't ask you that.' He took her by the shoulders, turning her to 
face him in the fading light. 'Ailsa, it has to be the absolute truth 
between us. You said so yourself. Do you still feel that he could 
make you happy?' 


She looked up at him, her eyes clear and steady on his. 


'No. We weren't "made for each other", as I used to think. It was - a 
kind of dream. Love was all tangled up in my heart with my longing 
for the glen. I had to come back, and I wanted to find it all the same. 
Everything unchanged after two years!' 


'And now?' His eyes searched hers with the small leaping flame in 
them which she had seen there once before. 'What does Glenarden 
hold for you now?' 


'Everything I need.' Swiftly she slipped her arms about him. 'Oh, 
Lome! You're trying to make me say I love you!' 


'And why not?' His arms were suddenly strong about her. 'You must 
have known how I felt for a very long time.' 


'How could I?' Her eyes widened with pretended scorn. 'You did 
your very best to make me hate you!' 


'Did I?' He kissed her strongly and passionately on the lips. 'What a 
lot I have to make up for, and such a short time to do it in!' 

'A short time?' Her heart seemed to miss a beat. 



'How long is a lifetime?' he asked with his arms still about her. 'Not 
long enough, Ailsa. Not nearly long enough, and we've wasted too 
much of it already, misunderstanding one another.' 

'It wasn't easy,' she admitted, 'but I'm not going to think about it, 
ever again. Oh, Lome!' She turned with happy tears in her eyes as if 
she would embrace the whole wide panorama of tree and hill and 
bum and distant, sparkling loch. 'We'll be so happy here, and when 
the time comes to go away because of your work, we can carry a 
tme picture with us, not just a dream!' 



